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The History of the Housing Question 
in London. 


E“approach of 
another election 
for the London 
County Council 
makes it oppor- 
tune to give 
something in the 
nature ofa sketch 

- of the progress 
of the Housing Question in the Metropolis. 
Both Progressives and Conservatives, as the 
so-called Moderates have now called them- 
selves, admit that the Housing Question is 
the most important with which they have 
to deal. Not a little pessimism prevails 
inregard to it, and we should be the last 
to take a sanguine view of this difficult 
problem, yet a review of the last half-century 
will show that great progress has taken place. 
No doubt, the subject has been growing in 
complexity and in difficulty, but at the 
same time both the Legislature and Local 
Authorities have taken many important steps 
to deal with it. 

The first part of this question is concerned 
with the progress of legislation, and in 
noticing it we shall follow the useful, and, 
indeed, indispensable, work on the subject 
which has lately been issued by the County 
Council.* So far as the Authorities of the 
metropolis are concerned, it is desirable to 
point out that from 1855 to 1889 London 
was governed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and by Vestries and District Boards. 
In 1889 the County Council came into 
txistence under the provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and in 1900 the new 
Municipalities, of which we have heard 
recently so much, superseded the Vestries 
and District Boards. But we have to go 
back to the year 1851 to find the beginning 
of modern legislation on the housing question 
. London, so that, roughly speaking, both 
“gislation and local action have arisen 








the = Housing Question in London.”—Prepared to 
vote er of the London County Council, under the 
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during the lifetime of the existing generation 
of Londoners. If we bear this fact in mind 
it should encourage us in regard to future 
progress. 

It was in 1851 that Lord Shaftesbury 
(then Lord Ashley) brought the housing 
question before the House of Commons, 
and his efforts resulted in the passing of two 
statutes, the Common Lodging Houses Act, 
1851, and the Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Act. Not only is it to Lord 
Shaftesbury that the perpetual honour 
belongs of directing public attention for 
the first time to this question, but he had the 
unique privilege of piloting these measures 
through both Houses of Parliament, for he 
succeeded to the peerage while this legisla- 
tion was in progress, The first Act was 
passed with the object of improving the 
quality of the houses, the authority for that 
purpose being the Commissioner of Police 
and the Secretary of State, and it was not 
until 1894 that the jurisdiction of the former 
official was transferred to the County Council. 
By the second Act, it was proposed to in- 
crease the quantity of dwellings by enabling 
Local Authorities to adopt the Act and pur- 
chase, lease, or build such dwellings as were 
needed. Here then we have the germ of the 
important legislation which ensued to the 
end otf the century to provide more dwell- 
ings for working men. 

To return, however, to the quality of the 
houses ; passing over the Nuisances Removal 
and Sanitary Act of 1855 and 1866 we come 
to the year 1868, in which year was passed 
the first of the series of statutes known as 
‘Torrens’ Acts.” The main principle of the 
measure was that “the responsibility of 
maintaining his house in proper condition 
falls upon the owner, and that if he fails in 
his duty, the law is justified in stepping in 
and compelling him to perform it.” The 
manner in which the owner was obliged to 
fulfil this duty was, broadly speaking, by the 
appointment of medical officers of health to 
report to the Local Authority, who then had 
jurisdiction to oblige the owner to do such 
work as was necessary, or even to demolish 
snsanitary houses. 





In seven years time we reach a legislative 
period which may be regarded as the con- 
temporary or modern one, since in 1875 we 
come to the Artisans’ and Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, the first of the series known as 
“Cross’s Acts.” This Act dealt with “whole 
areas, when the houses are so structurally 
defective as to be incapable of repair.” The 
authorities to whom the duty of carrying it 
was given were the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the City Commissioners of 
Sewers. The main point to bear in mind 
in regard to this statute is that it is the 
beginning of the work which has been going 
on for the last quarter of a century for the 
wholesale rehousing of the working classes. 
The machinery for carrying it out was soon 
seen to be cumbrous, and in 1879 it was 
amended. In 1882 we find an important 
measure, the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, 1882, 
to amend both Torrens’ and Cross’s Act, 
which again is a simplifying Act. Then from 
that time follow in due order the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts of 1885 and 1890 
and 1894, This review wil] give some kind 
of idea of the amount of legislation which 
has taken place during the last half century. 
Space wholly prevents the consideration of 
the details of these voluminous statutes. It 
is desirable, however, to endeavour to form 
some kind of idea of the practical results of 
this legislation. 

In the first place the action of the pre- 
decessors of the County Council, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, must be 
reviewed, which covers the period extending 
ftom 1875 to 1882. The number of schemes 
undertaken during this space of time was 
sixteen, which extended over an area of 
forty-two acres, and provided for 27,780 
persons, as against 22,868 persons displaced. 
The actual cost worked out as follows :—Of 
property, 1,570,160/. ; of works, 99,8362. ; as 
against receipts, 346,581/. ; leaving a total net 
cost of 1,323,4152. Between the schemes of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and those 
of the County Council come some of an 
intermediate kind, begun by the one body 
and completed by the other. 

These are six in number, and —_— 
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accommodation for 2,930 persons though 6,188 
were displaced. This curious discrepancy 
is explained by the fact that in one case the 
site was by Act of Parliament devoted to the 
purpose of an open space, and that in other 
cases the number for whom accommodation 
had to be provided was reduced by modifi- 
cation orders. Be that as it may, there is in 
regard to these six schemes the unsatis- 
factory fact that, apparently, over 3,000 
persons were displaced and scattered into 
other districts already too crowded. The 
total net cost of these works was 281,673). 
We now come to the work which has been 
done, or is being carried into effect, by the 
London County Council. The schemes seem 
to be twelve in number. They affect an area 
of 3447 acres. The total number of persons 
displaced by these schemes was 16,278, and 
the number actually rehoused 6,808, and to 
be rehoused 9,416. As regards expenses 
of the work, the total actual net cost to 
March 31, 1900, was 592,549/. In addition, 
schemes have been undertaken by Vestries 
and District Boards affecting a displacement 
of 4,042 persons. In addition the Council 
has undertaken various projects under 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Ciasses Act, 1890, which is concerned—as 
many of our readers are aware— with what 
may be called lodging requirement. Under 
this head we find that there has been « 
supply of 2,132 tenements containing 5,012 
rooms Ic is impossible to enter int 
details of these schemes, but the entire 
Work 1S apparently summarised in the table 
zxiven with this article, taken from the 
appendix to the Report already referred to, 
Considerable as is the work done, as 
pictured by these statistics, it is obvious, 
when the growth of London and its subur- 
ban districts is borne in mind, that it is 
comparatively little in comparison to the 
increase of population. We see that even 
with great expenditure of money and 
labour the requirements of the artisans of 
London can scarcely be coped with, and the 
conclusion to which one must apparently 
arrive is that while municipal effort should 
be increasing, as much encouragement as 
possible should be given to individual enter- 
prise. It seems to be clear that the housing 
problem can only be adequately grappled 
with by the combined effort of public 
bodies and private companies, and there- 
fore that municipalities should not crush 
out private enterprise. Those who are 
interested in this great social problem will 


find much that is valuable in the Report 
upon which the foregoing remarks have 
been based, and by a perusal of it better 
appreciate at once its magnitude and its 
difficulty. 





HINTS ON STABLES. 


BY A HUNTING MAN. 


a) WISH it to be clearly understood 
at the outset of this article that I 
am neither an architect, nor con- 
nected in any way with the 
building industry. I am writing without 
prejudice, and therefore trust that my 
remarks and suggestions will be construed 
in the same spirit in which they are written. 
My objects are to promote the welfare of the 
horse and to save the owners of horses 
unnecessary expense, which arises from 
inferior stable accommodation. 

At the beginning of the century an ill- 
drained, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted barn was 
considered a good enough home for the 
average hunter. Even within the last 
twelve months I have seen many of these 
barns attached to old country houses, and I 
have inspected stables in London which are 
little better than cowsheds. In London and 
other large towns where economy of space is 
a primary consideration there may be some 
excuse for narrow gangways, narrow stalls, 
and narrow doors; but in the country there 
is no such excuse for placing valuable horses 
in erections which are the hot-beds of 
disease, owing to want of sanitation and 
space. Then how often are the situation 
and aspect of a stable misjudged. In the 
case of stables built at the beginning of the 
century we constantly find that they are 
situated in a valley on account of the warmth 
and shelter ; but if the windows and doors fit 
properly and the ventilators act properly, so 
that there is no unhealthy draught, the 
question of shelter need not arise. 

In regard to ventilation, there is a popular 
idea that ventilation merely means draught. 
A greater mistake cannot be made. The 
proper definition of ventilation is “the 
ingress of fresh air and the egress of foul 
air.” Let us now consider what is the best 
method to ensure perfect ventilation in a 
stable. My own opinion is that there 
should be one or more according to the size 
of the stable, ventilating shafts in the roof, 
and one or more on each side of the walls. 
These should have “louvre” boards and 











cords to allow of them being opened or 


. == 
closed, as the exigencies of the weather ma 
demand.* Furthermore, there should be 
ventilating gratings a few inches trom - 
wall on all the walls, furnished with Closin 
bars. I have only heard one objection : 
this system of ventilation, namely, that jp 
many private stables, if there were a hundred 
ventilators, the grooms would never dream 
of opening one of them, and the Stables 
would still be found reeking with foul air 
laying the seeds for every imaginable Pe 
of lung disease. What does this objection 
amount to? It simply means that the 
owner of valuable horses does not employ 
servants upon whom he can rely to fulfil 
their duties. The groom who keeps his 
stable hot in order to make the coats of his 
horses shine is like the Chinaman who 
burnt his house so that he might roast 
his pigs. 

The first thing which an architect has to 
consider is the aspect of a stable. The 
aspect should be south or south-west, s0 
that the horses face north or north-east, 
The stable will thus gain the greatest possible 
amount of light with the least possible 
amount of glare to the horses. The situa- 
tion of the stable should be on dry soil 
when possible, but never in a valley, It is 
not necessary to build a stable in a low 
valley in order to obtain the temperature at 
which it should be kept, namely, 60 deg. 

The construction of the outside walls of 
a stable has been the cause of much difference 
of opinion. If possible, that is to say if the 
stable is near to a quarry, they should be of 
hard stone, since bricks absorb moisture and 
cause the stable to become damp.t I am an 
advocate of corrugated iron, lined with wood, 
providing that there is ample space between 
the iron and the wood, which could be filled 





* «A Hunting Man,” however, does not state whether he 
intends these for inlets or extracts, and possibly does not 
know. If intended as extracts, probably some of them will 
be found acting as ialets. And what is co induce them to 
act as extracts? To adopt his owu phrase, ‘‘there seems 
to be a popular idea” that it is only necessary to have 
openings, and the fresh air will flow in through one and 
the foul air out at another, just as you wish, without any: 
thing more than wishing. If no mechanical force is 
employed, the best chance is to have only one ultimate 
extract at the highest point of the building; there may be 
ducts to it from different parts of the stable ceiling. In 
large stables—those containing as many as ten horses and 
upwards—it ought to be worth while to havea mechanically 
driven extract fan, but it must be used with moderation, s0 
as not to draw in anything like a rapid current of air 
through the inlets.—Eb. 

t This is, of course, far too sweeping a statement. It 
depends on the kind of stone and the kind of brick. Some 
bricks absorb much less moisture than many stone 
do.—Eb. 


Table Extracted from the Work on “ The Housing Question in London,” issued by the London County Council. 
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* No work of this character was done by the Metropolitan Board of Works. Such figures as are given relate to what has been done by other bodies upon land pur 


them from the Board. 
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t Of thjs number, accommodation for 240 was provided by the Provident Association. The total also includes persons provided for in lodging-houses. 
{ This does not include any figures in respect of the Russell-court site, nor in respect of any rehousing in connexion with the schemes of 1899- 
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a : 
with sawdust or some other non-conducting 
material.* This provision is important, since, 
ita careless builder neglects to use sufficient 
non-conducting material, the corrugated iron 
will in hot weather turn the stable into a 
furnace. Some architects recommend painted 
cement in preference to wood for the inside 
jining of the walls, since it is easier to keep 
clean and is more economical ; but there is 
an unsportsmanlike look about the cement,+ 
and the appearance of wood is far superior 
tothat of cement. Then horses do not care 
to live ia a place resembling an Ebenezer 
chapel, and in the construction of our stables 
the horse is the first interest to be considered. 
In regard to the external construction of a 
sable, no subject has aroused such divergence 
of opinion amongst hunting men than that 
which concerns the roof. Many hunting 
men are in favour of a thatched roof, because 
itis warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 
But there are many objections to thatched 
roofs. In the first place, it is difficult to find 
a good thatcher outside Dorsetshire, and a 
badly thatched roof is useless, In the second 
place, they absorb more damp than any other 
kind of roof, as anybody who has had the 
misfortune to live in a thatched house can 
testify. Thirdly, they are expensive in regard 
tothe initial cost, and constantly need repair- 
ing, Fourthly, they serve as breeding places 
for vermin. Fifthly, they are a source of 
danger from fire. The late Mr. Ruskin 
stated that they were a pleasing prospect in 
the landscape. I willingly admit that, to the 
atistic eye, a thatched roof is a pleasant 
appendage to a country parsonage, though 
the parson’s fat cob may differ from me; 
buta thatched roof on a gentleman’s stable 
always reminds me of a dilapidated farm- 
building, If we discard thatched roofs, we 
must alternate between slates andtiles. My 
chief objection to slates is that they generate 
more heat than tiles, while the ugliness is 
foo apparent to require any comment from 
mypen. Good tiles, well laid, form the best 
roof of which I have had experience. 

“Let the gutters from each stall or box 
tun direct into one common gutter, which 
traverses the stable from one end to the 
other, and the further the gutter is extended 
beyond the stable in its open form before it 
steceived into any underground drain the 
better. As far as stable drainage is con- 
teed, nothing further is necessary.” Such 
was the dictum of Major Fisher, as written 
in his admirable little book, entitled 


§ ‘Through the Stable and Saddle Room,” 


and his words convey the necessary advice 
tothose connected with the construction of 
‘able drainage. It is my duty to warn my 
faders against the modern systems of 
‘aborate drainage. The more simple the 
‘ystem of drainage is, the more healthy it is 
both for man and horse. Moreover, it 
“quires a special education to under- 
Sand the complicated Sanitary arrange- 
ments which have been introduced into 
‘ables during the last decade, Simplicity 
‘td cleanliness should be the two most 
Salient features of a stable. We cannot 
“pect a stable-lad to keep in order drainage, 
ao he is ignorant of the structure of the 
alhage, 
—A Hunt secretary, who is also a farmer 


, Thi 
sable no doubt make a warm and comfortable 
. i . _°W Owners of large country houses would like 
leas cir stable court disfigured by so hideous a 
tw 48 Corrugated iron.—Ep, 
Pt should really be interested to know in what sense 
Is unsportsmanlike,”—Ep, 





and a breeder of horses, once stated to me 
that he only required the services of a 
veterinary surgeon in order to test the 
eyesight of a‘horse. Now, the bad eyesight 
of horses is invariably due to the misplace- 
ment of the windows in the stable. The 
windows of a stable should be behind the 
horses, facing south or south-west, ualess 
the aspect be north or north-east, when the 
windows must be placed in front of the 
horses, and as near the ceiling as possible, 
so as to prevent any glare in front of the 
horses’ eyes. Lattice windows are preferable 
to those made of squares of glass; but in 
either case they should be made to open 
upon pivots, and have holland blinds to 
shield the glare of the sun. One window to 
three stalls or loose-boxes is sufficient, unless 
the aspect is closed in by trees or other 
buildings. Whether or not there should be 
trees or shrubs in the vicinity of a stable has 
long been a controversial subject amongst 
the owners of valuable horses. My own 
experience is that verdure attracts atmos- 
pheric moisture, and thereby prevents the 
moisture from reaching the stable. 

In reference to the internal structure, in 
the first place, let us consider the position of 
the forage loft. Should it be between the 
ceiling and roof of stable? Such a situation 
is the most convenient, so far as the grooms 
are concerned, and, moreover, serves to keep 
the stable warm. But in any case the forage 
should be stored near to the stable, and, 
wherever possible, in the same building. I 
recently considered some designs for stables 
in which the architect had placed the forage 
loft fifty yards from the stable. I will not 
refer to the extra labour entailed to grooms 
by such an arrangement, but how about the 
forage on a wet night? I should not like to 
eat my food sodden with rain water, and | 
do not think that my horses would care to 
do so, In regard to stables the horse is the 
first object for consideration, and yet how 
often do we see valuable horses ruined on 
account of inadequate stable accommodation ! 
The stiffest fence in Leicestershire is a 
bagatelle when compared with a narrow 
stable-door. The door of the stable should 
be at least six feet, or, if possible, seven feet 
in width, since in passing through a narrow 
doorway horses are apt to knock themselves 
against the side-posts, and to do themselves 
serious injury. The doors should be half- 
doors, cut horizontally in the centre, and 
there should be no projections of any sort or 
kind whatsoever in the door. Sunken bolts 
and ring handles obviate any necessity for 
such projections, which are more liable to 
injure a horse than barbed wire. 

The flooring of a stable should be of the 
hard corrugated or grooved blue bricks, 
specially manufactured for stable purposes. 
These should be so carefully laid that the 
grooves fit into one another, and thereby 
form a miniature system of drainage. The 
gangway should be as wide as space permits, 
but not less than 8 ft. in width, and the sur- 
face should be level. The slope of the 
surface flooring of a stall or loose-box has 
for many years been a subject of disagree. 
ment amongst men of the greatest experience 
in all matters connected with the stable ; but, 
with the exception of the late Duke of 
Beaufort, who favoured a flat surface, the 
majority of hunting men consider that the 
gradient of a stall or loose-box should be 
54 in. in 13 ft. I do not like to differ from 





such an authority as the late Duke of 





Beaufort, though in most hunting and racing 
stables the gradient which I have described 
is adopted. The reason for the adoption is 
obvious. If a rider wants to stand still by 
covert-side or anywhere else, and leaves the 
position to his horse, the horse will choose 
to place his forelegs on an elevation on a pro- 
portionate gradient to his hindlegs to the one 
which I have described. Surely, therefore, 
this gradient must be the most comfortable 
and the most natural for the horse. 1 may 
also add for the benefit of hunting men who 
may read these words, that when the surface 
is flat, horses contract the pernicious habit 
of “standing over.” 

I do not think that there can be any 
difference of opinion between the relative 
merits of stalls and loose-boxes, Un- 
fortunately, space often prevents the use of 
loose-boxes, but it is easy to improvise them 
by placing strong bars of oak from the stall 
posts across the gangway to the wall. This 
is a method which I have often seen adopted 
in old stables. The economical objection to 
loose-boxes, namely, that they take more 
straw to litter them than it takes to litter 
stalls has long been exploded, since it must 
be apparent to everybody connected with 
stable management that the greater the space 
to be littered, the less amount of straw will 
be soiled, trodden upon, and have to be 
removed. In regard to size, twelve feet by 
thirteen feet is a fair size for a loose-box, and 
thirteen feet in length by eight feet in width 
a proper size for a stall. These dimensions 
may seem extravagant to some of my readers 
but they must remember that there is 
nothing more dangerous than for a horse, 
excited by the idea of leaving the stable, to 
be obliged to turn round in a narrow stall. 

In regard to interior fittings, my primary 
statement is that there should be nothing 
superfluous in a stable, and that all the 
fittings should be as simple as possible. 
Simplex munditiis should be the motto for a 
stable, as our old friend Horace, who was 
the cause of many bad hours to me in my 
Rugby days, said should be the motto of 
ladies. The more superfluity that there is 
in a stable, the more dirt and dust, and the 
more things to be kept clean, Briefly, the 
greater the simplicity, the greater will be the 
tidiness. The stall partitions should be 
made of oak or pitch-pine boards ; for it is 
false economy to use deal, which is liable to 
splinter, and has accordingly to be constantly 
renewed. These partitions are now made 
so as to be movable. Thus by removing 
the partition and putting up the oak bars 
already referred to on the two adjacent 
partitions, a loose-box, sufficiently roomy 
for the most capricious animal, can be made 
in a few minutes, and every hunting man 
will agree with me that after a long day the 
horse will appreciate the luxury. Space does 
not always permit of the erection of loose- 
boxes, though it is seldom that an owner of 
hunters does not possess a spare stall, by 
which, by the use of the movable partition, 
he can get a loose-box when required. The 
mangers in any stable should be made of 
enamelled iron, for wooden mangers tend to 
make horses crib-biters. Moreover, wooden 
mangers are not so easy to keep clean as 
those made of enamelled iron. One modern 
improvement which I strongly urge my 
readers to use is an enamelled basin or 
water trough, which can be bought and fixed 
in a stall or loose-box at a trifling cost, so 
that the horse can drink when he feels 
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thirsty. The old habit of giving]jhorses 
their water out of a bucket at,stated intervals 
always reminds me of Fagin telling Oliver 
Twist to drink his gin-and-water ,because 
another gentleman required the glass. The 
stomach of a horse is not like the boiler of 
an engine, though many people fail to see 
the difference, 

In conclusion let me state that there 
should be no cupboards in a stable, but only 
shelves upon which nothing but the grooming 
utensils should be placed. _ With the excep- 
tion of a dung basket, the stable utensils 
should be kept in the saddle-room. But the 
architecture of the saddle-room would 
demand a separate article. 





tonto 
NOTES. 


In accordance with the new 
ais Brichlayers. working rules, a Joint Con- 
ciliation Board meeting was 
held at the offices of the London Master 
Builders’ Association on Monday, the 28th 
ult. There were present on the occasion 
five representatives of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, three representa- 
tives of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
and three representatives of the Slaters’ and 
Tilers’ Union. The question to be con- 
sidered was the claim put forth by the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society that its mem- 
bers should have the exclusive right to do 
roof tiling; and the questions submitted to 
the board were:—(a) Is roof tiling to be 
given exclusively to tilers ? (4) Is roof tiling 
to be given exclusively to bricklayers ? (c) 
Shall roof tiling be done by brickiayers or 
tilers, at the discretion of the employer ? 
The result was that it was decided by the 
majority of the board “That it shall be left 
to the employer to elect whether he shall 
employ bricklayers or tilers to do roof 
tiling.” This is the common-sense of the 
matter. It all depends on the character of 
the work to be done, and the necessity or 
otherwise of skilled labour; and of this the 
employer has the best right to judge. 





IN our cote on the Luton Hoo 
The Tapestry tapestry case when it was 
’ decided by Mr. Justice Byrne, 
it was pointed out that the reasoning by 
which it was held that the tapestry in the 
drawing-room was a fixture, and belonged 
to the freehold, was fallacious. The decision 
has now been reversed by the Court of 
Appeal. There appears, however, to be a 
tendency to attribute too wide an inference 
to the new decision, and to regard it as 
having extended the law by giving greater 
liberality to it in regard to the rights of 
tenants for years or for ever as against a 
freeholder. No doubt law always reflects, 
sooner or later, the general feeling of the 
community, and public opinion is distinctly 
in favour of limiting the rights of freeholders 
to property for which they have not paid, 
This is most noticeable in agricultural tenan- 
cies, but the same trend of public opinion is 
reflected in such a decision as that of the 
Court of Appeal on the Luton Hoo case, 
in which the Judge of First Evidence took a 
narrow and technical view. At the same 
time, where there is any possibility of 
disputes arising as to what is or is not a 
tenant’s fixture, it would be desirable for 
tenants to obtain a written license from the 
freeholder to erect fixtures, with the condi- 
tion that they do not belong to the freehold, 
It is obvious that as long as the law on this 


subject remains in its present somewhat 
indefinite condition, there must always be a 
certain danger of disputes. No doubt 
some class legislation on the subject is 
desirable by which the rights of tenants 
would be clearly defined and safeguarded. 
But modern legislation is so confused and 
muddled—as witness the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and other Acts—that it is some- 
times worse than the evil which it is intended 
to remedy. ° 





THE proposal to restore Linlith- 
gow Palace as a memorial of 
our late Queen seems to usa 
rather foolish one. There is no suitability 
in it as a memorial to Queen Victoria; the 
name of the place will always be connected 
historically with that of a feminine royalty 
of avery different type; and as a matter of 
archeological interest it would be a great 
deal better to leave the building as it is 
instead of “restoring” it into a modern 
building. All that seems necessary is to 
provide against its further decay. 


Linlithgow 
Palace. 





+... ALTHOUGH the casual visitor to 
New Railway : 
Bridge at | Newcastle may find little temp- 
Newcastle. tation to cross the river in 
search of the beautiful, there is, and has 
been for years, urgent necessity for more 
adequate means of railway communication 
between the banks of the Tyne, Apart 
from the heavy toll payable by the railway 
company to the owners of the High-level 
Bridge, this structure notoriously offers 
insufficient accommodation for the heavy 
local and main line traffic of the present 
day. Moreover, its position with regard to 
the Central station renders necessary for 
through trains a change of engines, causing 
expense and delay to the railway company, 
and a reversal in the relative position 
of the carriages, causing discomfort to 
many passengers. A second railway bridge, 
with four sets of metals, is now to be built, 
crossing the Tyne from Gateshead near the 
Redheugh bridge, and entering the pas- 
senger station at the western end. The 
new structure is to be of the lattice girder 
type, having two spans resting on a central 
pier of granite. On the south side of the 
river the approach will afford communication 
with the main line a little below Gateshead 
Station, with which connexion will be made 
by means of a loop line, so that the utmost 
advantage may be derived from the addition 
of the new bridge. Each span of the bridge 
will be about 300 ft. long, the total length 
being 675 ft., and the height above high- 
water level to the lowest rail of the bridge 
is to be 85 ft. The structural details of the 
northern approach are not yet finally settled 
by the engineer. 





, A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
Wolo Church “T presume that the leading 
Competition. architects of Wiltshire are 
working hard to obtain the tempting bait 
held out to them in the enclosed advertise- 
ment, cut from the Wiltshire Times of 
February 9 inst.” The following is the 
advertisement referred to :— 
“TO ARCHITECTS.—The Trustees of the proposed 
New Wesleyan Church and Schools at Chippenham 
invite Pencil Sketch of Buildings, including Eleva- 
tion, Ground Plan, and Section. Terms: Ten 
guineas for design selected, the same to be the 
property of the Trustees, without prejudice to any 
future action.” 





The hon, secretary to the Committee is the 





. Pitti. a 
minister. We are inclined to think a clerpy. 
man of the Established Church would have 
known better than this, at all events, 





WE understand that Mr, Allan 
ii The Great Wyon, F.S.A,, chief engraver 

of his Majesty’s seals, has 
received instructions for the making of , 
new Great Seal. Mr. Allan Wyon is the 
third son of Benjamin Wyon, who in 1831 
succeeded his father, Thomas Wyon, as chief 
engraver of his Majesty's seals, and was 
succeeded in that appointment by his three 
sons in turn—Joseph Shepherd Wyon iy 
1858, Alfred Benjamin Wyon in 1865, and 
Mr, Allan Wyon in 1884, The Wyon 
family were originally of German extraction, 
and reckon amonys their members the 
Court jeweller of King George I., Thomas 
Wyon the younger, chief engraver at the 
Mint, andj his successors t the Mir 
Leonard Wyon and William Wy. , 
R.A,, F.S.A. 


Wi1rTH the demolition, now in 

Colles Siskie progress, of the’ massive gate- 
"way and the Governor’s house 

at Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, will dis- 
appear the only rema’ ng portions of the 
old prison that was osed in November 
1885. The stone gateway, having a lion's 
head and rusticated voussoirs around the 
arch and inner piers in the archway, is the 
last of its kind in London. It has retained 
the original doors with their two big iron 
knockers, but the linked fetters on the outer 
piers and the inscription beneath the cornice 
—1794 Middlesex House of Correction 
1866”—have been removed. In pursuance 
of the Act 26 Geo. IIL, c. 55, the erection of 
the prison was begun upon a site of marshy 
ground, nine acres in extent, bounded along 
its west side by the Fleet, which the county 
magistrates bought for 4,350/. from Thomas 
Clarke Jervoise. Plans ana designs for 232 
cells were prepared by Sir Robert Taylor! 
after whose death in 1788 the works were 
carried on by Sir William Chambers in 
1788-91, and then after Chambers's a in 
1796 by T. Rogers. The prison, frst 
opened in 1793, was enlarged and 
modelled in 1830 by Robert Sibley with five 
blocks radiating from a common centre, to 
the north of the older buildings, and on such 
a scale as to render it the finest and one of 
the best appointed gaols in the kingdom 
with a capacity latterly for 1,558 prisoners. 





the great treadwheel for grinding = 
(since removed to Pentonville), with = 
for 350 at a time of the girs? 
condemned to hard labour for periods 
known as “short sentences "—two years i 
shorter. Upon the removal of the weg 
to Pentonville protracted negotiations e 
sued between the Clerkenwell Vestry, : 
Home Office, the late Metropolitan ~- . 
Works, and the London County Counci “ 
respect of a project to secure ~ — 
partly as an open space and vale ice 
building of artisans’ dwellings. Int ae a 
the site was acquired under the Post-o : 
Sites Act, 1889, at a valuation of 40% 
and a payment of 10,000/. to the = 
County Council in lieujof, the reserva on 
any portion of the land as a “ om" 
ground, for the Parcels and 2 “ 
Engineering Works services of the <i 
Office. In June last year the 9 
Mails service migrated from St. Martin 





ta 
Grand to the premises erected there, 4 


On the east side, in a detached building, was } 
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cost of about 113,000/., by Messrs. Lorden 
of Upper Tooting, contractors. 








ADVERTING to the obituary 
The Late Mr. notice in our last issue, pp. 
—— 142-3 ante, of the late Mr. 
john Murray Robertson, of Dundee, we may 
mention that in our number of August 13, 
1898, “Dundee,” being No. XVII. of our series, 
“The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns,” we published illustrations ot the 
Fyffe’s Buildings in the Nethergate, the 
Lochee Free Library and Baths, the Cale- 
donian Insurance Company’s offices, and the 
Technical Institute—all erected after his 
plans and designs. 





THE usual series of lectures at 

Carpenters’ Hall Carpenters’ Hall will commence 
Lectures. i 

on Thursday evening the 2Ist 
inst, with a lecture by Mr, H. H. Statham 
on the architecture of the recent Paris Ex- 
hibition, illustrated by lantern views of a 
number of the buildings, permanent and 
temporary, The lecture is not intended to 
be merely descriptive, but for the critical 
consideration of some points suggested by 
the treatment of the Exhibition buildings, 
The succeeding lectures will be by Mr. H. C. 
Richards, on ‘“‘Old London” (February 28) ; 
by Mr. John Slater, on ‘Celebrated Ancient 
Buildings” (March 7); by Mr. W. E. Riley, 
on “Dwellings for the Working Classes” 
(March 14); and by Professor T. Roger 
Smith, on “Westminster Abbey” (March 21). 
The lectures commence at eight-o’clock. 





THE receiving days for works 
sent in for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy this year are :— 
For water-colours, miniatures, black-and- 
white drawings, engravings, etchings, archi- 
tectural drawings, and all other works under 
glass, Friday, March 29; for oil-paintings, 
Saturday, March 30, and Monday, April 1 ; 
for sculpture, Tuesday, April 2. We may 
remind our readers that architectural draw- 
ings must all be sent in gilt frames; any 
other frames are not admissible, 
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PORTSMOUTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
AND LIBRARY. 


THE designs submitted in competition for the 
proposed Technical Institute and Free Library 
have been on view at Portsmouth Town Hall 
this week. The competition was limited to 
architects practising in the town, and involved 
an estimated expenditure of 43,000/. Six sets 
were received ; we have already published the 
names, together with the award of the 
premiums (see “Competitions ” in our issue of 
January 19). 

The circumstances of the contest are some- 
what unusual, and con siderably to the advantage 
of the architects, as the Corporation engaged 
the services of Mr. A. W. S. Cross to act as the 
assessor, and he prepared sketch plans, outlines 
of which were furnished to the competitors 
This was no doubt a wise course to adopt, as 
aewinn probably it might have been 
difficult to have locally obtained a. satis- 
lactory plan. The competitors were directed 
penalty to follow the lines of the plans as laid 

Own, it being open to them to make what 
saved modifications might commend them- 
met six designs are therefore practically 
ie — one competitor caring to launch 
nee his is somewhat remarkable in regard 
a special feature—the entrance ; no design 
ecu make this an element in the plan, 
“.. coming at the angle of the site it is of con- 
siderable importance. 
tse ~ is a fine one, situated west of the 
eendat all, and now occupied as an orna- 
the + nemagand itis bounded on one side by 

railway embankment, and on the other by 


Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


Park-road, to which latter it has a frontage of 
180 ft., and of 160 ft. to the Town Hall, forming 
an ‘“— shape, with the entrance at the angle. 

The general disposition of the plans is as 
follows :—Entering from Park-road at the 
corner, the building is bisected by a corridor 
both ways, the staircase being opposite. In 
the right wing is located the free library— 
reference library, store and engineering-room 
being in the basement. The first and second 
floors provide an examination-room, which is 
also available for banquets in connexion with 
the Town Hall, and an elementary art room. 
The left wing contains in the basement the 
building-construction and engine rooms, &c. 
The ground floor has a range of ten class- 
rooms and other offices on either side of the 
corridor, which is lit from the end, and is about 
150 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, with caretaker’s-room 
ina wing atend. The first and second floors 
have in front the physical laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, &c., while the art rooms are situate at 
the back, which has a good north light. Two 
lecture theatres come over the entrance, while 
cart access is provided at the rear. 

This is the plan which all of the competitors 
have adopted, with but slight modification, and 
no one has grappled with the dislocation of the 
sanitary adjuncts, which are all within the 
building, or the architectural treatment or plan 
of the entrance, 

The problem, therefore, submitted was 
tempting, and comparatively easy of solution 
in having merely to modify the plan and clothe 
it architecturally, and that the result has not 
been more satisfactory is a matter for some 
surprise, as no design submitted shows any 
high and unquestionable merit. 

The first premium has been awarded to Mr. 
G. E. Smith, who follows the sketch plans ; 
but the details are not wholly free from defects, 
the supervision of the library being imperfect, 
and the entrance doors, which are at the head 
of along flight of steps, are inadequate. On 
either side are two great bay-windows partially 
treated as sash frames, the upper half being 
lead lights ; angle turrets abound, which are 
utilised as recesses. A tower encloses the 
staircase at the rear, but would not be seen, 
at all events, from the point of view indicated. 
In regard to details the scheme may be a 
good deal improved. The elevations are brick 
and stone banded, with many breaks, projec- 
tions, and turrets, and the fronts to the streets 
suffer greatly from a profusion of irritating 
ornament. For economy’s sake this has been 
omitted on the back elevations, very greatly to 
their advantage. The design is illustrated by 
an admirable perspective, which gives a pleas- 
ing interpretation of the design, but will not 
bear investigation. 

Messrs. Rake & Cogswell are awarded the 
second premium; this is a more spirited, 
though evidently hurried, design. Theentrance 
is by a circular porch. The wallabove is carried 
up and finished with a curved pediment, the 
angle being filled with splayed piers, with 
cappings; these not running into the pediments 
having an inconclusive effect. A lofty turret is 
carried up on either side, projecting at the top 
and much overweighted. It is clear from the 
plan that these features are impracticable, as a 
14-in. iron column is being carried up on either 
side to produce them over the lecture theatres. 
The fenestration is deficient, the windows being 
ranged in a diminishing scale, which makes 
the laboratories on the top floor very dark. 
The examination-room is more effectively 
treated than in the first design, in view of its 
municipal use. The spacing of the facades is 
well considered, and the stonework agreeably 
grouped, with a pediment at either end, with 
the intermediate spaces divided by pilasters, 
makes up the two fronts. Parts of the plan 
are dark, such as the lavatories and the students’ 
locker-room. The arrangement of the library 
is, however, good. The design is effectively 
shown by a pen-and-ink perspective sketch. 

Mr. W. C. Bevis, who is awarded the third 
premium, has some good points in his plan, 
and the arrangement of the library is certainly 
the best submitted—the book stores being kept 
at the rear, and all well lighted, with the news 
and magazine spaces in front, all under visual 
control, The entrance hall in the plan has re- 
ceived some slight recognition, two alcoves 
being formed, one of which affords convenient 
access to the basement. The treatment of the 
angle is the especially weak point in the 
design, an error which is apparent in all the 
designs to a certain extent excepting the first, 
in cutting the building intotwo. In this in- 





stance, a portico and two segments, surmoun- 
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ted by a stone balcony and turret, attempt to 
fill the space of the angles, but do much to 
mark the distinction the more. The building 
is seen to better advantage in the scale draw- 
ings than in the view. The elevations in this 
have been extended in every instance but one, 
without any real gain. The theatres are well- 
planned, and careful attention has been given 
to the fenestration. 

Mr. C. W. Ball has his design evi- 
dently illustrated by the same artist as 
in that placed first, and it is notice- 
able that the perspective and_ eleva- 
tions do not correspond as they should. 
Judged by the former, it is generally one of 
the best designs. The frontage to Park-road 
is, not unreasonably, treated in a different 
phase, being divided by a pediment treatment 
at the far end, and the intervening space by 
two curved pediments, the resultant being a 
crowded effect. The Town Hall front is quiet 
and satisfactory, and »,ith a feeling of repose 
which but few have sought after; but the 
contrast between the two calls for some elimi- 
nation on the Park-road elevation. The 
entrance is treated on a plane, within a 
curved pediment and porch, the fenestra- 
tion over is not happy, the whole completed 
by an octagon and dome; but it requires 
more connexion to be entirely satisfactory. 
The library seems to be divided by solid par- 
titions, which would not be desirable, and the 
lighting generally would require re-considera- 
tion. 

Mr. A. E. Guy’s design is the most preten- 

tious of any. The chief point about the plan 
seems to be the complete system of heating 
and ventilation. The lecture theatres are on 
the reverse plan to the others shown, the 
lecturer being placed back to the light. The 
elevations and perspective do not call for 
remark, being of a nondescript character. 
Mr. J. Walmisley submits a carefully-pre- 
pared set, and a good line perspective. The 
building looks suitable for its purpose, and has 
gables with stone tops of a rather common- 
place type now in vogue. The porch on the 
Town Hall side is brought up to the path, con- 
travening the instructions. The Park-road 
front has been kept at a higher level, and the 
whole effect as one building is satisfactory, 
although the windows have a wiry look. 

We have before called attention to the ques- 
tion of perspectives in competitions ; there is 
something to be said for them at times. They 
do not, however, influence an assessor’s 
choice ; but this is one of those rare instances 
where architects of good local repute might 
have been asked to submit perspectives with- 
out elevations, for more often than not the one 
or the other is delusive. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CARDIFF NEw AsyLuM.—The award in the 
competition for designs for anew asylum which 
the Cardiff Corporation have decided to build 
on the Velindre Estate, near Whitchurch, was 
made on Thursday last week, when Mr. George 
T. Hine, the assessor, placed first the designs 
of Messrs. George H. Oatley and W. S. Skinner, 
of Edinburgh Chambers, Bristol. Fifty-four 
architects had submitted plans, and five had been 
selected for the final decision. They were 
Messrs. Oatley and Skinner, Bristol ; Messrs. 
Law and Allen, Arundel-st., London ; Messrs. 
Greenaway & Newbury, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
London ; Messrs. Hooley & Sander, Notting- 
ham: and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, Swansea. 
Messrs. Oatley & Skinner were appointed the 
architects to carry out the work at a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. on the contract. Their 
estimate is that the work will cost 235,000/. 
Each of the remaining four competitors named 
will receive a premium of 100 guineas. The 
accommodation is for 1,250, but it is proposed 
to open wards for 800 patients only at first. 
Mr. Hine announced that all the five named 
competitors had complied with the conditions, 
and that the standard was high. 

—_———t+ Oo} 

UNION HOSPITAL, PATRICROFT, LANCASHIRE.— 
On the 6th inst. the new union hospital at Pratri- 
croft, erected by the Barton Board of Guardians, 
and situate adjacent to the new workhouse, was 
opened. The buildings were erected as a memorial 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. The plans were prepared by 
Messrs. Worthington & Sons, architects, Man- 
chester, and provision is made in the male and 
female wards for 200 beds. The contract for 
carrying out the work was entrusted to Messrs 
Gerrard & Sons, builders, Swinton, and the cost has 





been considerably under 20,000/. 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN Ordinary Fortnightly Meeting of this 
Association, deferred from the 8th instant on 
account of the Queen’s death, was held on 
Friday evening last week in the Meeting room 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 
9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, the President, 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, occupying the chair. 


The late Queen Victoria. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the President said : 
“T think it will be in accordance with the 
wishes of all of you that the Architectural 
Association, at its First General Meeting after 
the death of the late Queen Victoria, should 
pass a vote of condolence with the King and 
with the Royal Family [the members of the 
Association here all rose from their seats and 
remained standing until the President’s motion 
was agreed to]. The Architectural Association 
cannot boast of Royal Patronage. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, felt it might savour of 
presumption to send a tribute to the Queen’s 
memory in a form such as that which it became 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to offer. 
The members will, however, I am sure, feel 
that this occasion must not pass without a public 
record of the profound sense of loss we, as a 
public society, in common with every one of our 
fellow subjects, have sustained by the death of 
Queen Victoria. Every man must acknowledge 
himself the poorer and at the same time the 
richer. We have lost a Mother in the highest 
sense ; but has she not bequeathed us a fortune 
and a great one for all who recognise that man 
does not live by bread alone? That life, early 
consecrated by resolute will to the service of 
its author and its fellow men, has realized the 
ideal of religion and of ethics, and of public, 
domestic, and social duty. The throne of the 
greatest Empire the world has yet seen is a 
point towards which the eyes of all men are 
naturally directed, and when that exalted 
position is occupied by a life lived on a plane 
altogether higher—intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually—than that which mankind is accus- 
tomed to witness, it must wield an incalculable 
influence for the progress of the race. It is 


a gift to mankind, so great an inheritance to 
the British Empire. A gift, which if made 
good use of as an ideal of womanly character 
to our men and as a pattern to our womanhood, 
cannot fail to make us true to our vast respon- 
sibilities as the teachers and rulers of so large a 
proportion of mankind. The King has, we 
consider, during his many years of gracious and 
generous devotion to the interests of the public, 
shown a desire to encourage art by every 
means within his power, and we welcome in 
him one whom we may surely hope will help 
to give architecture the place in the public 
estimation which its greatness merits, and who 
will in particular use his royal influence to 
further the better training and organisation of 
the profession. I will, therefore, move that the 
following respectful address of condolence be 
forwarded to His Most Gracious Majesty the 
King :— 

‘May it please Your Majesty, 

We, the President, Committee, and Members 
of the London Architectural Association at our first 
General Meeting since the lamented death of Your 
August Mother beg leave very humblv to offer to 
Your Majesty and to the Members of Your Family 
our profound sympathy and sincere condolences on 
the irreparable loss which you and Your Empire 
have sustained by the death of Your August Mother, 
the late beloved Queen. 

At the same time we would venture to hope that 
Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to accept 
a dutiful assurance of our devotion and affectionate 
loyalty, both ty Your Majesty's throne and person 
and to the Members of Your Royal House.’ ” 

The address was signed by Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, the President, and the Members of 
the Committee. 

The motion having been agreed to, the 
Chairman said that owing to an engageinent 
made before the date of that meeting had been 
changed from the 8th to the 15th inst., he 
would not be able to remain for the rest of the 
evening ; and he would call on the senior Vice- 
President, Mr. W. A. Pite, to preside. 

Mr. W. A. Pite then took the chair, and the 
following gentlemen were elected members of 
the Association, viz. :—Messrs. A. F. Benjamin, 
W. J. Brough, B. A. Everitt, A. H. Fleuss, A. P. 
Lambert, and E. E. Temple. It was also 
announced that Mr. T. Davison has been 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, the publishers of Mr. R. 
Blomfield’s book entitled ‘A Short History of 
Renaissance Architecture in England,” for 
presenting a copy of the work to the iibrary. 

It was announced that the first spring visit 
will be made on the 16th inst. to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and Cardinal’s House, 
Ashley-gardens, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
by permission of the architect, Mr. J. F. 
Bentley. 


Architecture in Crete and Turkey. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. D. T. Fyfe 
to read a paper on “ Architecture in Crete and 
Turkey,” remarking that Mr. Fyfe was well 
known to most of them as a former Architec- 
tural Association travelling student, who had 
since had the honour of being sent out to Crete 
to take part in the recent excavations there. 

Mr. Fyfe then read the following paper :— 

“Like all Greek lands, Crete belongs to the 
dawn of history, and is rich in remains of that 
Mycenean civilisation, about which so little is 
known. This period, however, belongs more 
to the domain of archzology than of architec- 
ture, as also, in the case of Crete, do the Greek 
and Roman periods ; their remains being s0 
scanty as to afford little architectural interest. 
After the decline of the Roman period the 
island was conquered by the Saracens in A.D. 
820; then by the Byzantines in 961 ; but to 
Venice belongs the chief medizval period, 
which lasted from 1204 till the final conquest by 
the Turks in 1669. The island in its most re- 
presentative aspects is Venetian. Under the 
Turks how rebellion followed rebellion 1: 
matter of well-known history. : 

It is certain that Crete held an important 
place in the Early A®gean civilisation. Homer 
mentions it as a land of ninety cities, from 
which we can infer that it was highly popula- 
lated. The sites of many of the Homeric cities 
have been identified, and are now partially 
disclosed, notably, Knossos, Gortyna, an 

Ghoulas. In their construction we notice the 
same characteristics which are displayed Pe 
the Palaces of Tiryns and Mycenz, in the 
mainland of Greece, excavated by Schliemann 
and Dr. Dérpfeid, &c. In all are the same 
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appearing to be contemporary with Cyclopean 
masonry; the same circular stone column- 
bases and paved areas. Only Knossos has 
produced some entirely new forms of architec- 
tural plan and detail, and such a collection of 
painted stucco, both existing on the walls and 
in fragments, as to make it quite unique in the 
Levant. Looking at this stucco as a means of 
decoration, it is noticeable that two distinct 
scales seem to have been employed; one, 
comparatively easy to appreciate now, consist- 
ing of life-size representations of figures, bulls, 
gryphons, &c., or conventional representations 
of landscape ; the other consisting of very 
small objects or figures produced in a more 
brilliant style, and found in such smail frag- 
ments as to make it hard to understand how 
it could have been used. From this latter 
variety some very interesting architectural 
representations are apparent, which help to 
elucidate the subject of Mycenean building. 
fhe art displayed at Knossos is the complete 
fruition of the genius of the time. Though 
some of the finds at Vaphio, in Greece, are 
quite as artistically mature, a comparison of 
Knossos with either Vaphio or Mycenze is 
futile at present, as so much of the treasure of 
the latter comes from the tombs, which in the 
Cretan site have not as yet been discovered. 
But in the palace itself enough has already 
been found to show that in this reputed home 
of the art of Dzedalus, a very keen, strong per- 
ception of natural forms existed, and a direct 
getting at nature behind an indefinable veil of 
conventionality, which gives the art of this 
epoch a distinct value of its own. In building, 
the outer walls, which may have been more or 
less fortifications, are based on ponderous 
squared blocks of gypsum, which weathers 
with water grooves, like the hard culcareous 
substance of acave. The bases of many walls 
In limestone and gypsum have been found very 
accurately levelled and laid out, but it stiil 
remains a problem in many cases whether the 
superstructure was of the same _ substantial 
ee or of mud to take stucco work. 
Nothing of direct evidence has been found to 
Point to the existence of later Greek or Ron.an 
settlements over this primitive one of the 
palace at Knossos, though many Roman frag- 
aay exist in the vicinity. The site of Ghoulas 
ae Acropolis much more approaching the 
tha and inaccessible character of Mycenze 
5 i. the refined and civilised Knossos. 
, a polygonal masonry exists here, 
Wheelock ramparts up a steep hillside which 
ahi a 8 atruly Greek prospect of hill and 
Ger : nd here also are picturesque evidences 
iit €r Roman settlement on the Acropolis 

- But Crete has no prominent Roman 


architectural remains above ground that would 
bear comparison with those of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, and be of much help to the 
student in his search for the historic 
links which bind the Imperial Art to the 
Romanesque and Renaissance of later times. 

Coming to more modern times we notice 
also that Crete has passed through so many 
vicissitudes, and fire and sword have wrought 
in it such havoc, that its present day can show 
but little of permanent architectural value 
above ground. Whatever it was in early 
times, both under the Venetians and the Turks, 
it formed but an outpost station, very liable to 
attack ; so it is not surprising if the engineer- 
ing of walls, and the useful side of architecture 
generally, form a large part of what is to be 
seen in the island to-day. Owing to the 
fusion of periods of the dominant medizval 
power and the later conquering Islam, Candia, 
the most important historical town and the 
capital of the island, presents in its picturesque 
aspect an Eastern town with white walls and 
minarets, combined with massive sea-walls 
and fortifications. One can sail close in 
round the harbour ina small boat, and see as a 
sign the lion of St. Mark high up in frowning 
walls, and afterwards, on landing and travers- 
ing the market, be bewildered by all the 
strangeness of an Eastern town. This is true, of 
course, all over the Levant. The conquering 
Turk was an interloper and a barbarian, who 
settled down amidst the cultured evidences of 
medizeval times ; and so from Constantinople, 
downwards in the scale, one finds the same 
thing—the dome, minaret, and whitewash of 
the Turk side by side with the grey stonework 
of the conquered Christian races. 

The more modern architectural remains of 
Crete include :—1. Churches and monasteries 
in a pseudo-Byzantine style, similar to those 
met with in the country districts of Greece. 2. 
Buildings of the early Venetian pericd, in 
which the pointed arch was employed. 3. 
Later Venetian buildings in a _ provincial 
Renaissance style. 4. Turkish buildings, which 
are mainly domestic, and in plain stucco. 
The town of Candia contains examples of all 
of these, except the first, though it has also 
beensadly deprived of much that was apparently 
interesting of the Venetian period. I shall give 
some description of Candia, and then indicate 
what I saw of other work. The great 
defence of Crete against the Turks in the 
seventeenth century was a matter of such 
interest to the Christian Powers of Europe, 
that we fortunately possess some literature on 
the subject, and contemporary plans of the 





fortifications of Candia, the siege of which 
lasted for more than two years, and became 





one of the most memorable in history. I have 
here a plan of that time made bya French 
Admiral, the Marquis de Ville, who commanded 
a relief expedition. This plan will serve to 
show to the curious the nature and extent of 
the original fortifications (fig. 1). Many of 
these, especially on the north side, exist to the 
present day in a good state of preservation ; 
and some of the photographs I have will 
indicate their character. It will be seen,from 
the plans, that the nature of the harbour has 
been taken advantage of much in the same 
way as at Rhodes ; and the fortifications of the 
two towns resemble one another, both being 
more irregular than those of Nicosia in Cyprus, 
a plan of which was published in the Builder 
recently. The Candia walls are good ex- 
amples of their class, but they have no promi- 
nent towers and no decorative details of 
interest, except the occasional panels with the 
Lion of St. Mark before alluded to, anda few 
small carved coats of arms. So they are pro- 
bably inferior in general interest to those at 
Famagusta, in Cyprus, and those at Rhodes. 
There are three principal gates in existence, 
all Renaissance of the Venetian period: the 
Canea Gate, the Kainourio, or ‘New’ Gate, 
and the Lazaretto Gate (see lithograph). This 
last is probably the most interesting of the 
three, and has a long vaulted passage 
from the ornamental inner gate to the outer 
entrance. This passage is barrel-vaulted in 
rubble and descends pretty rapidly towards 
the outside. It turns sharply to the left at the 
end, so that there is an intersection, over 
which is a dome lit with a single eye; thus 
when the outer gate was shut the passage 
would not be in darkness. The form of the 
inner gate, with its pediment, is quaint ; but 
the details are coarse and in no way im- 
proved by much whitewashing. The part 
of the wall at this gate was perhaps the 
most impregnable, as it commanded a very 
deep moat, owing to the rapid s'ope of the 
ground towards the sea. The level square 
of the town inside the gate (shown in the 
lithograph) is raised artificially, and a few 
steps ascend to a platform which juts out 
beyond the main line of wall, being built upon 
a forework which originally protected th: 
bastion here. The raised plateau is now the 
Public Garden, and commands a fine, though 
limited, view seawards and a good sight of 
the walls. To return to the other gates. The 
Kainourio is more communplace than the 
Lazaretto, but is of naked stone, and has a 
good quiet cornice. It forms the entrance to 
the town from the interior of the isiand, and 
the present roadway really crosses whit was 
the moat of medizval times. It has also a 
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long vaulted passage from inner to outer 
gate, though not so remarkable as_ the 
other. 

The Canea Gate has even less of archi- 
tectural interest than the other two, and I do 
not possess any illustration of it. It has no 
vaulted passage, being merely in the thickness 
of the wall, and it leads to the high road that 
runs eastwards along the north shore of the 
island, towards Retimo and Canea. 

Leaving the walls and gates now, and 
entering the town by the harbour, we see first 
the remains of the great arches of Venetian 
Gothic which formed the arsenals of the 
medizval town. They are marked thus on 
the old plan, and were, no doubt, complete 
before the great siege. Now, in their ruined 
state they are used as boatslips. Theresponds 
which exist on the back wall show that there 
must have been ribbed and groined vaults here, 
and the piers that exist are massive enough 
to show the large scale of the whole. Leaving 
the harbour, we pass up a sloping street to the 
centre of interest—the market square—at the 
highest part of the town. Streets radiate in 
all directions, but the interest here is diffused, 
and the square is only a quiet aside. The 
throng of the markets is at another meeting of 
streets a few yards from it, surrounded by low, 
squalid buildings, with here and there a crazy, 
whitewashed dome. The market square, how- 
ever, has a fine old Venetian fountain in the 
centre, surrounded by a Turkish marble and 
wrought-iron grille (see lithograph) ; and from 
this point can be seen, partly hidden by a large 
plane tree, the only large building in the town 
of any character—the old Venetian Renaissance 
armoury (see lithograph), now proposed to be 
renovated and used as a museum of antiquities. 
This building is a very good example of its 
period, and exhibits, as do other little things in 
Candia, many of those quaint provincialisms 
which so often delight the careful eye in archi- 
tectural by-paths. The proportions and details 
are alike good, and admirably in scale with the 
generalair of thetown. A crowning balustrade 
is rather wanting somehow, though its addition 
might take away from the Venetian character 
of the building. White stone is the material 
used, but the lower story has been whitewashed 
—a favourite trick of the Turk everywhere. 
The smallness of the rustication is noticeable. 
At the rear of the building, otherwise plainer 
than the front, are some quaint metopes in the 
Doric frieze, representations of weapons, &c., 
carved with great boldness. The other Renais- 
sance work in the town is fragmentary, but the 
Turks largely adopted details of the late 
Venetian occupation, which causes some con- 





fusion. The Gothic work in the town, or 
rather the ‘pointed arch’ work, is in some 
cases even more difficult to analyse, as the 
Turks are always at home with the pointed arch, 
so that the Venetian Gothic and the Turkish 
work are not always readily distinguishable. 
Both of them have probably a Saracenic origin. 
Venetian Gothic is certainly quite a unique 
flower in architecture, and perhaps belongs 
properly to the East, as the Turkish work un- 
deniably does. There are one or two charm- 
ing fragments of Venetian Gothic in the town, 
enough to show what might have been under 
a more fortunate dispensation. The doorway, 
of which I have a sketch, is a good example 
(fig. 2). The capitals at the impost show 
Byzantine and Classic influence, and are 
beautifully detailed. The sturdy stone foun- 
tain of lions in the market square (fig. 2) is 
quite a treasure, with large and generous treat- 
ment of basins and mouldings. The Turkish 


grille surrounding it, though it rather hides the | 


older and better work, gives it additional 
dignity. The form of the grille is pro- 
bably governed by the old carved marble 
panels of Roman or Byzantine time which 
are built in at the base. In the new upper 
part a light grey marble is used for the 
framework, sparingly decorated with gilding 
and green paint. Here should be mentioned 
the only Gothic church in the town which is 
still standing. Itis now used as a mosque, 
but is evidently the building marked as St. 
Saviour’s in De Ville’s plan. Ithas no preten- 
sions whatever, being merely a_ barn-like 
structure, with high, narrow, pointed 
windows, all perfectly plain. It has a stumpy 
Turkish minaret of pleasantly original design. 
This mosque is illustrated in Pashley’s ‘ Travels 
in Crete.’ I have, unfortunately, no illustration 
of the wall fountain in the little square beside 
this mosque, which is the only example I know 
in Candia of Roman work being built into a 
wall by later hands, and which is so commonly 
seen and often so charmingly effective in 
Rome and Constantinople. The Candia 
fountain has merely a quaintness caused by 
broken-nosed statues and battered columns, 
associated with some common-sense mouldings. 
Of Turkish work one of the best old fragments 
is the series of arches in the main street leading 
up from the harbour. It much resembles the 
boat-slips at the harbour, but has one or two 
tricks of. Turkish detail (see lithograph). The 
Turkish fountains are mostly at the corners 
of the streets, and, generally speaking, are 
hardly worth taking note of ; but in one or two 
cases the simplicity of the mouldings deserves 
attention. Turkish work, when it redoubles 


on itself without other influences, has a tendency 
to over-elaboration, and most of the great show 
fountains of Constantinople are glorified 
grottoes in their total effect; so that it is 
refreshing to come across some things in this 
little provincial town which, either from 
poverty of workmanship or uncertainty of 
style, are simpler and broader in treatment. 
The little corner kiosk illustrates the better 
class of Turkish bijou in Candia, and though 
it is small, has some claims, if one can get 
behind the oceans of abuse and whitewash. 
The centre spot in the lower pancis is a favourite 
form, and is met with all over Turkish work. 
In the narrow winding streets one sees 
Turkish wooden houses with latticed windows, 
usually with a good projecting cornice and 
pilasters, and the upper story projected two 
or three feet and supported on wood brackets. 
In the high walls giving access to the fore- 
courts of the stone houses one sees here and 
there a Renaissance door and window, with 
occasionally a wall fountain, a trough sur- 
mounted by a round-arched niche and acces- 
sories being the usual motive. None of these 
call for any particular remark. The wood 
houses are pretty much the same as those in 
the streets of Stamboul, and remind one a little 
‘of English half-timbered work, gables of 
course being absent, and a thin, matchboardy 
effect taking the place of the solid oak of 
the English. I have reserved the mention 0! 
the earliest work of all, the Byzantine, till the 
last ; but there is really no definite building in 
that style that I am aware of existing in Candia. 
Pashley mentions nothing in his book, and the 
only thing which Spratt mentions which | 
have not identified is (I quote his own words) 
‘the ruined church of St. Titus, over the 
eastern part of the fortifications ; for such 4 
town, of cathedral proportions and architec- 
ture. A handsome entrance and circular 
window over, and part of an elegant baptist) 
attached to it, are still standing.’ It may have 
been an oversight on my part, but I certainly 
know nothing of such a church, which may, 
of course, have been destroyed since Spratt s 
time (1865). The church also may not pa 
been Byzantine. This takes us pretty we" 
over the ground for Candia. In grace 
pression it is a hopeless mixture of the ve 
and ends of various periods. There is n° 

recent building of any note whatever, — 
perhaps the Greek cathedral, and not a -— ‘ 
mosqie which is worth enlarging on. build- 
best mosque in the town is the plain old His 

ing mentioned before as the only Gothic chu 











existing ; but here, beyond a : picts 
weather-beaten, brick-and-stucco wall, ther 
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nothing to be noted. The modern Greek 
cathedral (shown in the sketch in combination 
with the minaret of the new mosque) is 
pest seen at a distance, and gives additional life 
tothe sea-view of the town. One can pretty 
well take in the town after a walk through, 
and appreciate what it is—tawdry, neglected, 
medizeval Eastern—shortly to become more 
important, perhaps, through a museum which 
consists of valuable exhibits with no proper 
building to hold them ; which is part of the 
fact that many people have ideas about reform 
in Crete, but as yet very little money or unani- 
mity of opinion have been forthcoming to 
carry them out. 

But, leaving Candia and the burden of Crete 
meanwhile, let us turn our attention to other 

arts of the island, and see what is to be found 
in the way of architecture. And if the result 
js disappointing, we can remember that 
archzeologically, at least, the ancient evi- 
dences are of immense value. The results of 
Knossos, Praesos, Gortyna, Ghoulas, &c., and 
the sundry caves of Zeus are giving Crete a 
research interest quite exceeding expectations. 
Architecturally, however, it has no town with 
a strong medizeval interest, like Rhodes, and 
no body of work such as is disclosed to us in 
M.Enlart’s new book on Cyprus. The results 
for Crete are in comparison meagre and frag- 
mentary; here and there a small Byzantine 
church or a picturesque monastery, and for 
the rest, merely the plain domestic wcrk met 
with in the country districts of any Eastern 
Jand. It is true that there are two other towns 
of importance on the north coast—Canea and 
Retimo — Canea being really the modern 
capital of the island ; and I have not examined 
these towns as I have Candia, but anything 
really important would naturally be found at 
the latter place. The growth of Canea is due 
to the adjacent harbour of Suda, by far the 
best in Crete, and its prestige is only on the 
modern side. It is the residential town of the 
High Commissioner, and, like Retimo, a com- 
mercial centre. It would be necessary, there- 
fore, to thoroughly explore the country 
districts to arrive at a complete knowledge of 
all the smaller Cretan work. As the archi- 
tectural bits are so fragmentary, and native 
evidence so little to be depended on, this 
would mean a tour of several months’ duration. 
The Italians are said to be working up the 
architecture of Crete now, but I am not certain 
how thoroughly for the country districts. I 
was only able to make a tcur of about 100 miles 
through fairly representative country, but was 
thus able to appreciate pretty well what can be 
looked for from the island. [ could not do 
better, I daresay, than illustrate by examples 
the Cretan house, church, and monastery. 

The houses of the Turkish beys are the only 
ones left tous of any importance. They are 
usually farm-steadings in themselves, but the 
houses of retainers are sometimes grouped in 
atiny village near. I can briefly illustrate the 
better class of house by the one I have most 
acquaintance with—the headquarters of the 
excavation at Knossos—of which I have a 
sketch (see lithograph). The front entrance is 
quite a private one, and leads to the little piazza 
reserved for the household. The real entrance 
sat the back, through a courtyard, and lead- 
Ing out of this yard, round which are grouped 
entice, is a smaller one descending to the 
kitchen apartments and entrance to the harem. 
The sclamlik looks out to the front, as do the 
other principal rooms. All have stone wall 
fountains, which cool the air in summer 
and a divan, or at least a platform, round three 
Sides. Glass is a luxury, but hinged wood 
shutters opening outwards are indispensable 
Inthe house I am describing, there are loop- 
holes in the walls, presumably for defence 
Joined on to the house, besides the little piazza 
m front, is a large water tank forming a 
reservoir for the irrigation of the garden. This 
Pr 18 not conducive to health in summer 
a. house is all whitewashed externally, 

1s very sensibly plain, with a square 
Parapet to the flat mud or cement roof 
pised .Fain water is carried off by channels 
an we the wall, which in the front of 
_e. Se€ are screened by pilasters. The 
ceilings are of wood; stout exposed rafters 
carrying boarding. In the back entrance lobb 
San Olive press in the wall for the use of the 
lousehold. As for the villages, the small out- 
l-the-way ones have the merest shanties, with 
os hens whitewashed walls and flat mud 
pee together in picturesque style. 
one-half lives-on the roof, “The laa oS 
roof. The larger villages 








have whitewashed houses, the more important 
ones with courtyards opening off the streets, 
and sometimes of two stories, as in Candia. 
Red tiled gabled roofs are also occasionally 
met with, though they are really modern 
features. 

The next thing to consider is the Byzantine 
church. This is often in splendid isolation, 
sometimes on a hill-top, and occasionally even 
on mountain summits. But every village has 
its excAnova ; at feasts, such as Easter, a very 
important place indeed. The universal plan is 
an oblong hall, without a narthex, and with but 
one feature—the tiny apsidal projection at the 
east end, finishing semi-dome fashion. In this 
apse is the only fancy window ; in common 
cases, usually a queer little two-light, with the 
luxury of a hood-mould. The better class of 
church has a carved door, or painting in the 
plastered vault. Notes from the two churches 
beside the ancient site of Lyttos will illus- 
trate. The rough plan and section of the 
church of St. George illustrates an average 
arrangement (fig. 3). There are traces of rude 
painting in the vault of this church. A very 
common type of door-head is shown. The 
wood doors of these churches are some- 
times elaborately carved. The usual type 
is a two-leaved square door, with a rounded 
centre-post, on which most of the carving 
is lavished. Many of these wood carvings 
are so undoubtedly executed in the full 
tradition of good work, that it is astonish- 
ing to find they mostly belong to this century ; 
in some cases being done within the last 
thirty years. So tradition is dying hard in 
Crete. It is quite possible that these churches 
at Lyttos, not specially celebrated in the 
island, may point to some fairly interesting 
tit-bits of Byzantine work, with, perhaps, one 
or two new developments of plan in other 
parts of the island. But there are no out- 
standing churches of any size, and I doubt if 
results would go beyond the student’s note- 
book. I have the names of three or four other 
churches in the island which are said to be 
interesting. 

Following naturally from this, of course, is 
the subject of the monasteries, as they always 
have chapels attached. The situation of 
monasteries here, as elsewhere in the Levant, 
is often very delightful. One rides up a ring- 
ing stony pathway to a sense of summit and 
retirement, and a clean spacious comfort 
which is a relief to the wayfarer after the 
squalid village. They are usually more sub- 
jects for the sketcher than the architect in his 
more practical moods, but the monastery at 





SS : maskin al Galena 
Fig. 4.—Monastery at Arkadhi. (Traced from 
a Photograph by Mr. F. B. Welch.) 


Arkadhi (fig. 4) shows a front of consider- 
able interest, with that quaintness of combined 
Gothic-Classic influence so instructive often in 
unhackneyed forms. In this way it appears to 
be even more interesting than the armoury at 
Candia, though I regret that I have not been 
able to verify the detail from actual observation. 
Unfortunately, I have reason to believe that. 
this is one of the only things of its kind in 
Crete. The country is not rich in monastery 
work. Pashley mentions a monastery at 
Triadha, and gives rough sketch, which 
appears picturesque enough, The pen-sketch 
of a deserted monastery on Mount Iuktas 
shows how the average of these buildings tell 
by their grouping, but have no _ particular 
architectural qualities, strictly speaking. 


The second part of this paper, dealing with 
some Turkish work at Broussa, follows some- 
what naturally from the first ; as after an ex- 
amination of the mosques at Constantinople, 
one feels, as in Crete, the readiness of the Turk 
to adopt the indigenous architectural forms in 
the territories of his conquests. The work of 
the Osmanlis at Broussa, however, is earlier 
and more representative than any found at 
Constantinople, and holds an isolated position 
in Turkish art, somewhat similar to the Cinque- 
Cento in the history of the Italian Renaissance. 
The intricacy in the developments of Eastern 
work is manifold, but in the vast web of 
Saracenic styles the growth of what might be 
called the Renaissance of Turkish architecture 
is at least clear and distinct. The beginnings 
are to be found in Asia Minor, in those large 
and suggestive and often very beautiful re- 
mains of the Seljouk domination. It may be 
said that this pointed work of the Seljouks bear 
most affinity to Persian work, on which, as far 
as I know, it was directly founded. The work 
about which I wish to speak begins with the 
era of the Broussa Sultans, when Mourad, 
Bayezid, and Mohammed—all first of the name 
—built the chief mosques of Broussa. Founded, 
as it was, on what the Seljouks had done before, 
this work seems to have, in addition, some 
large and common - sense _individualities. 
The typical two-dome plan, which Texier 
observes is not found at Constantinople at all, 
is best seen here in the Mosque of Mourad IL., 
the Mosque of Bayezid I., and the Green 
Mosque, or Mosque of Mohammed I. It is of 
this last, and of its Turbeh adjoining, that I 
wish specially to speak (see lithograph). 

The two-dome plan, in its completeness, has 
an open porch, or loggia, of the whole width 
of the entrance front ; and this feature can be 
seen in the Bayezid and Mourad Mosques. 
The Green Mosque, however, was left incom- 
plete, and the purch was never added. It 
would be interesting to know whether the great 
canopy of the entral doorway (see lithograph) 
belongs to the original period, or was added 
later. The mosque was built in 1420, and one 
hardly looks for such big, say Michelangelesque, 
detail in Anatolia at that time. In exterior 
disposition the mosque is, uniformly, of two 
stories, finished with a cope, over which is a 
low-pitched roof. At the entrance end are two 
minarets, originally covered with green faience, 
and evidently reconstructed since the earth- 
quake of 1855. The exterior, generally, is all 
marble surface, and has exquisite carving at 
the doorway, windows, and niches. The 
doorway is a particularly fine piece of design, 
both in proportion and detail. The plan (fig. 5), 
in essentials, I can answer for as being reason- 
ably correct, though there is no scale. As yet, 
I have seen no publication of the plan of this 
mosque. Recollect, in this connexion, the 
caution that is necessary in Turkey when 
taking notes on a casual visit, and do not judge 
hardly of these meagre sketches. The thought 
displayed in this building is its essential 
quality, and this one may realise without 
elaborate means. The adjoining Turbeh, or 
tomb of the founder (see lithograph), is 
one of the most delicious creations imagin- 
able. The lower part of the exterior is of 
white stone, with large panels of bright 
blue-green tiles. The upper part is painted 
light green, and it is finished with a 
domical lead roof. It is of large scale, as can 
be seen from the figures in the photo of the 
entrance. The sketches exhibited were from 
memory, and, as in the case of the mosque, 
have no scale. The following notes concern- 
ing both these buildings were taken on the 
spot. Beginning with the Turbeh first. ‘Out- 
side, the mouldings are large and simple, and 
the size allows for great breadth of scale. 
There are ornamented tiles over some o! the 
lower windows, and panels of same above 
these. The doorway is a fine piece of colour, 
painted, not tiled, and over the doorway is a 
good, simple, stone-moulded hood. The plan of 
the building is an octagon, with a range of 
large lower windows occupying six sides, the 
mihrab and door, opposite each other, being in 
the other two. There are two ranges of upper 
smaller windows, the highest being just below 
the springing of the dome, in that deep band 
of slightly projecting corbelling, iriangled out, 
which occurs so often in Turkish domes. 
These top windows are stained glass, the 
others plain; but the light coming from the 
lower ones is subdued, as the wall is very 
thick, and the straight ingoings catch a lot of 
light. The interior defies description. A rich 





blue-green dado of hexagonal tiles, with a 
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Fig. 5.—Plans and Section of Green Mosque and Turbeh, Broussa. | 
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border at the floor and ditto at top, runs right 
round to a height of about to ft. It stops 
against the doorway and mihrab, and the 
windows are set in it with independent 
borders. At the sides of each window, about 
midway up the dado, is an ornamental spot of 
tiling. At the broader mihrab and door there 
is only room for half of this (see sketches). 
All is white plaster above the dado, except for 
a little centre flower painting in the dome, not 
of much account. The stone floor has an 
octagonal centrepiece, raised one step, and 
ornamented with tiles on the edge. Above 
this, again, is a square tiled platform, about 
18 in. high, for the bier. This platform has a 
vertical design of tiles of great beauty and 
exceeding richness of colour—a perfect har- 
mony of blues. The mihrab has some ex- 
quisite work; in fact, it is full of the most 
delightful detail in form and colour. The 
small round pillars, covered with faience, and 
the centrepiece over the pointed niche-head, 
are specially noticeable. In the latter one 
notices the delicacy and beauty of the contrasts 
between the main ground colours : pale mauve 
competes with a light blue-green, helped 
by a judicious balance of white and green- 
yellow. There is an immense amount of study 
in the floral patterns. The lighting is perfect.’ 
Leaving the Turbeh, we come to the mosque. 
‘Outside, certain windows have a thin blue 
strip of tiles, 2 or 3 in. wide, inside the archi- 
trave. This has a good effect in combination 
with the white marble. The interior, con- 
~ sidering its size, for bigness and beauty and 
rest, impressed me more than almost any I 
know. It is on the two-dome system, and 
quite successful, owing to some _ simple 
expedients. (1) The entrance-domed hall has 
_ two side-spaces opening off it, roofed with 
hexagonal domes, and with floors raised above 
centre level, which gives the entrance a 
“breathing room that is particularly valuable. 
(2) The floor of the inner domed hall is raised 
some 2 ft.6.in. clear drop above the other, 
with a small centre stepway only. (3) There is 





a fiat marble arch between the domes, which 
is good, as it does not exclude too much light, 
or separate the domes too much. (4) There is 
a small octagonal fountain under the outer 
dome, which helps it to be more obviously an 
entrance to a higher shrine. (5) There is a 
circular top light over this dome, so that the 
inner dome, being darker, has more of an air 
of mystery. All the richness of tile decoration 
(and this part is quite as fine as the Turbeli) 
is concentrated on the doorway, side recesses 
and upper gallery, so that the entrance end is 
bright and cheerful, yet with an air of quiet- 
ness about the side niches of the door ; the 
inner part is plain, sombre, and tomb-like. 
Yet with all the accessories the two are so 
perfectly joined together that there can be no 
question as to their being one building. 
Standing in front of the dais, looking back to 
the door, one notices the fine effect of the 
subdued light in the rich tile work there, all in 
a beautiful scheme of blue. There is a dado in 
this building as in the Turbeh, but not so fine ; 
the colour is a plain dark green. There is 
nothing particular about the mihrab and 
minber.’ © 

The lighting arrangements of this mosque 
are most instructive for study : there are three 
small windows in each of the main domes, at 
the springing ; and the side domes have each 
six similar windows. The other windows, 
shown on the plan, give a subdued light, as in 
the Turbeh, The gallery on each side of and 
above the entrance is a most interesting feature. 
It is shown, to some extent, in the photo, but its 
plan is by no means clear to me. Undoubtedly 
it bears some resemblance to the similar 
feature in the Mosque of Mourad II., of which 
Texier has a plan. 

Other most interesting mosques in Broussa, 
besides those already mentioned, are the Ulu 
Fami, or Great Mosque, the Mosque of Emir 
Sultan, and the Mosque of Mourad I. at 
Tchekirgeh. The ‘former is a very large build- 
ing, more like a bazaar than a mosque, and 
quite dominates the general view of the town. 
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It is of large simple-pointed work, with two 
tall minar-ts and a forest of domes. It is 
finished in stu-co, like most of the Constanti- 
nople mosques, and his poverty of material 
contrasts rather unfavourably with the Green 
Mosque, which is finished with marble boti out- 
side and in. Some very good brickwork is 
also to be seen at Broussa—in the exterior of 
the Mosque of Emir Sultan, and in the various 
Turbehs at the Mosque of Mourad II. The 
type of entrance loggia which was so common 
here, and which was continued as a feature 
in the Constantinople mosques, may be well 
seen from the Mosque of Bayreid I. 

In considering the conditions of the problems 
presented to us by these Turkish buildings, 
we can learn by seeing the use the builders of 
them made of their materials to hand in toto; 
that is to say, of conditions of climate and 
religion, as well as hard, matter-of-fact forces 
of everyday design ; and following from this, 
by the good old lesson on the justification ol 
apparent eccentricities, common in some —_ 
or other to every period of architecture. Wha 
strikes as boldness in a design, when we come 
toanalyse its constructive meaning, may appeat 
simplicity itself when the effect as it stands : 
only taken into account, and unworthy of ms 
except admiring notice. For example, strippé 
of its effects and considered on plan, the oe 
belling out of the main domes of the a 
Mosque on three siles only may page 
freakish, but in reality it serves to make se 
interior of the two domes, especially as wo" 
by the beautiful form of corbelling adopt ; =| 
the Turks and all Saracen races. The 8 
too, in the same building of a higher — 
inferior in cheerfulness to the lower entra ‘ 
part seems peculiar on the face of 2 no 
even from any religious motive ; but W ot 
see that this effect is balanced by 4 al 
gravity in thé design of the entrance ood 
and, moreover, is quite reasonable ot ef 
from an zesthetic point of view, we Th ruts 
something here which gives a sense a the 
perception, and, as such, is, of course, 
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highest value. The sense of strangeness in 
contemplating Eastern buildings at the first 
rush is inevitable to us, because the real 
East is far removed from the West in 
everything, including such a small thing as 
the treatment of an interior. The elements 
of the composition in a mosque interior 
are the fountain of cold water surrounded 
by cool and restful colours, and an _ ex- 
quisite diffused light. In the best mosques 
there is no attempt at strenuousness in any- 
thing. The mihrabs, though often marvels of 
detail, are set as a rich door in a plain wall 
would be, which means that they draw atten- 
tion to themselves, but do not detract from the 
simplicity of the composition as a whole. 
Naturally, in Eastern countries the smallness 
of the entire window area necessary for light- 
ing a building adequately, vastly affects the 
conditions of design. It is this partly, perhaps, 
that makes the domical construction of these 
countries so easy, as there is no need to be 
eternally fussing about this or that window 
which interferes with this or that construction. 
The total effect of lighting in two interiors 
(one Western and the other Eastern) may be 
the same ; the former with its many windows, 
and the latter with its few. The advantage, 
however, for purposes of decoration is dis- 
tinctly with the East; the wall-spaces are 
broader and simpler, and the absence of an 
appearance of lighting forcing itself on one 
gives greater restfulness to the decorative 
effects. Thus in a measure the entire question 
of Eastern decoration must be considered with 
reference to itself alone. The large use of 
tiles in decoration is the prevailing character- 
istic of Persian art and what emanated from it. 
This makes possible the large spaces of plain 
colour which are necessary when only borders 
and spots of pure ornament are used. 
Hexagonal tiles of an exquisite blue-green, 
relieved by: gem-like touches of pure colour, 
such as we see in the Green Turbch, are, under 
the circumstances, perfectly satisfying. Itisa 
question of surroundings and mental attitude 
to a large extent. Coming from the blind- 
ing sun and dusty glare of an Eastern 
summer into such a perfectly neutral half 
light, with its cool marbles and fountains, 
and its atmosphere of satisfying colour, one 
feels a sense of the fitness of things. Use and 
wont and perception of long ago have made 
the materials which best suit the situation. 
The practical conclusion of the whole matter 
is to try and find out how the Moslem has 
solved the ordinary problems of his building, 
for naturally he has a certain discount to start 
with, having Persian tiles, which belong to the 
world’s chiefest treasures of art, at his com- 
mand. But if there are evidences of thought 
in their setting—-as, I think, will easily be 
found in such buildings as the Green Mosque 
at Broussa—we can have scope, after the first 
burst of admiration, to contemplate wise solu- 
tions of problems which come very near to us 
after all, There is a strange freedom also in 
the treatment of much of the Turkish work 
which makes it easy to institute a comparison 
with modern work. For instance, Mr. Philip 
Webb's conception of stone detailing seems to 
me similar {to the attitude of the Broussa 
uilders in a like capacity. A strong feeling 
for material is evident, and a daring reserve in 


design which is nearly always justified in 
effect.” 





After the paper, Mr. Fyfe showed a number 
of lantern slides illustrating the newly-excava- 
ted palace at Knossos, Crete, and gave a brief 
description of numerous drawings of the same 
Which were hanging on the walls, including 
architectural plans, details, and large photos, 


' and a large selection of the original drawings 


of the painted stucco work which was found. 
The slides and drawings were kindly lent for 
the occasion by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, who 
Was present at the meeting, and who referred in 
etail to an architectural representation on a 
small scale which had been found in fragments 
: Oa pier y k but without the illustration 
ea u € useless to report his re- 
_ Mr. Phené Spiers said that the whole sub- 
_ was absolutely new to all of them, and 
was impossible for anyone who had not 
"ee over the ground of the discoveries in 
— hon Say much. He was struck by one 
a oh which Mr. Fyfe made in the first part 
: is discourse, i.c., where he noticed how 
Tange it. was that in those éarly towns the 
People built in materials tof the most lasting 











nature, and also carried out works built in 
the poorest material; but that which was 
strangest of all was that evidence should now 
be found of crude or unburnt brickwork. 
One would suppose that a wall built of crude 
brick which, here in England, a week’s rain 
would destroy could not have stood through 
so many centuries ; but in some of the photo- 
graphs they had seen there was distinct evi- 
dence of some material, probably the crude 
brick he had referred to, above the walls 
of stone. Sometimes the walls were built of 
rubble masonry with clay mortar, and that 
was the description of a wall found by 
Schliemann at Tiryns. Of course, there were 
other instances of crude brick walls lasting 
through many centuries, but they were in 
countries where the intense dryness of the 
atmosphere made destruction almost an im- 
possibility. Professor Petrie found at Dendereh, 
in Egypt, an arched vault with three rings of 
voussoirs of unburnt brick, dating from 3,500 
years B.c. It must be borne in mind that 
these ancient bricks were very different from 
those which people might think of. They 
were dried in the Egyptian sun, and their hard- 


ness was so great, that it was very difficult to 


scratch them with one’s nail ; they acquired a 
hardness of which people in this country had 
no conception. Vitruvius mentioned the very 
great care which had to be taken in preparing 
these crude bricks, remarking that they must 
be exposed for at least two years in the sun, 
and that care must be taken that at first they 
were not exposed too much to the heat of the 
sun, or otherwise they would crack and would 
not last. It was interesting, therefore, to 
notice in some of the illustrations they had 
seen the remains of crude brick on the top of 
the broad and well-built stone walls. The 
same construction was employed in the temple 
of Hera at Olympia—at least, that was Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s conclusion. The paintings they 
had seen that evening were very interesting, 
because they were so natural. Work of a 
similar kind had been found in Egypt. 
A certain king gave up the religion of the 
country, and in changing it had adopted a 
system of decoration which, as in the case of 
the pavement of Tel-el-Amarna, one might 
think the work of the Japanese of the present 
century. We wanted to know a good deal 
more about the architecture of the Seljouks. 
He desired to propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fyfe for his lecture. They could con- 
gratulate themselves that Mr. Fyfe was going 
out again to Crete, and no doubt at some future 
time he would communicate to them something 
more on the subject. 

Mr. A.C. Dickie, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that the paper was very interesting, 
especially that part relating to the plan of the 
palace at Knossos. That plan was rather 
confused, and it was almost impossible to 
come to a conclusion in regard to it unless 
one had been over the ground. The sugges- 
tion he had made in regard to it was suggested 
by a mosaic of the sixth century he had seen, 
where the columns were shown in exactly 
the same manner as in the illustration shown 
that evening—in the manner of primitive 
people who combined elevation and plan in 
their drawings. It seemed difficult to find any- 
one who could appreciate Turkish architecture 
unless it was seen on the spot. Seeing Sara- 
cenic architecture in drawings was not the way 
to judge it, and unless seen in its native soil 
it was difficult to appreciate its beauties. 
There was much in Turkish buildings that 
violated what were considered to be the 
canons of design, that one often forgot the 
frequent harmony of the whole. 

Professor Beresford Pite said he was sure 
they would all wish to include Mr. Evans in 
the vote of thanks for the honour he had done 
them by attending the meeting, and by lending 
the photographs that had been shown that 
evening. As to the newly-discovered and now 
world-famous frescoes from Knossos, one could 
speak on the subject without much knowledge, 
but they suggested to him something which he 
had not fully realised before. If they reviewed 
the whole growth of Greek art as they knew it 
from the period indicated in the colour work in 
the Cretan palace to the period indicated bya 
Roman city like Pompeii, he did not think they 
could lose sight of the fact that Greek architec- 
ture-which lay between these two extremes was 
coloured in-the same key and with the same 
richness, and it was interesting and suggestive 
that the same colour schemes had been found 
in earth-bound and ash-bound cities separated 
by such a long period of time. In some of 





the fresco work which they saw that evening 
there was an extraordinary naturalistic ex- 
pression. The figures were very life-like, and 
were distinct from the ordinary Egyptian form, 
to say nothing of the perfect freedom and 
beauty of drawing. He was glad Mr. Fyfe had 
not been to Egypt, because had he done so 
they would not have had his careful descrip- 
tion of some commonplace but interesting 
Turkish buildings. That, of course, raised 
another question, viz., had the Turks any art at 
all—any building materials which they did not 
borrow, and any forms which they did not 
degrade? In fact, was not the whole of Turkish 
art a degradation of what had preceded it ? 

Mr. Walter Crane supported the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Fyfe for his paper and to Mr. 
Evans for his help on the occasion. He had 
been attracted principally on account of the 
frescoes which, as seen from his position, re- 
minded him of a sort of blend of Egyptian and 
Etruscan work. Closer examination revealed 
resemblances (in treatment of drapery and 
extremities) to the work of early Greek vase 
painters. He did not know about their being 
naturalistic (except the modelled and coloured 
bull’s head, which had great vivacity), for that 
was a comparative term, and as they were 
treated on one plane they could scarcely be 
said to be naturalistic. He would like to know 
more about the colours—whether, for instance, 
they were the ordinary earth colours, or colours 
of which we did not know. As to the scheme, 
frequent use of turquoise blue and deep red 
reminded one of Pompeii and Egypt. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton said it would be a mis- 
fortune if Mr. Fyfe, who seemed to be inclined 
to take up the study of Turkish architecture, 
were to be discouraged by the idea that Turkish 
architecture was merely a degradation of what 
had gone before. Some of the later Turkish 
buildings possessed a value of their own, for in 
them the ideas of the Arab builders were 
carried on. One did not get the detail, but as 
far as the forms were concerned, in the ideas 
of the builders of some of these comparatively 
late and rather unprepossessing buildings 
there was a distinct value. The very late 
mosque on the citadel at Cairo, for instance, 
was interesting, for in that building could be 
seen a dome supported by four half domes. 
Some of the Turkish mosques in Constan- 
tinople, judging from drawings, he thought 
might be of interest and value ; while some 
were very extraordinary ; for instance, there 
was one where the domes were supported by 
immense octagonal pillars. He thought that 
if Mr. Fyfe examined some of those mosques 
he would realise that they afforded valuable 
information in the way of development. 
Somewhere about the Renaissance times 
some of these Oriental buildings were worked 
out by Italian architects who had gone abroad. 
Nearly all Turkish architecture was the work of 
foreigners, and he did not believe that the 
Turks, as a people, ever did any building at all ; 
it was all the work of Greeks, Arabs, Italians, 
Frenchmen and others. In short, the Turk did 
not appear to have any building instinct at all ; 
but, however unprepossessing their work might 
be, he did not think it should be neglected, and 
anyone who took up the subject would do a 
work of much value. 

Professor Elsey Smith said, in regard to the 
frescoes, it would be interesting to compare 
them with a very small fragment which 
existed in the museum at Athens, and which 
was found close to the Erectheion in 1886. It 
was on a much smaller scale than the drawings 
they had seen that evening, but it represented 
the figure of a warrior with a shield, on which 
was a drawing of a satyr. In that case, also, 
the figure was in elevation, and the colour was 
perfectly flat; but the outline appeared to be 
drawn with a strong brown line with the colour 
filled in between. Was there any explanation 
of the great tank in the throne-room of the 
palace, or of the curious set of chambers 
running out of the long passage? It was a 
matter of great satisfaction that a member of 
the Association should have taken part in such 
work, which rivalled in interest anything since 
the days of Mycenze. As to the other part of 
Mr. Fyfe’s paper, it was an important con- 
tribution to the history of architecture in Crete. 
It was disappointing to find that the remains 
were so.extremely slight of almost all periods. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, Mr. Arthur J. Evans said he could 
bear testimony to the very good work that 
Mr. Fyfe has done in connexion with the 
excavations which he (the speaker) undertook 
last year at Knossos. The results of the 
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excavations were very surprising. He had 
known the site for some years, and Schliemann 
had his eyes on it once. When he was 
especially studying the existence of early 
writing in Crete, it seemed very important to 
undertake the excavation of the site, where the 
remains of wall paintings, curious signs, &c., 
might refer to written characters. He secured 
a part of the site as early as 1895, but it was 
only last year that he obtained the remainder. 
Although he had great hopes of finding some- 
thing during the excavation, he had been in- 
clined to think that with such a site, occupying 
an elevated bit of ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a great city which had lasted 
through Greek and Roman times, and not far 
from another city—Candia, which was its 
immediate successor, and at one time a great 
fortress—it seemed quite hopeless that there 
should be much of interest left under the 
surface ; but the result of a few weeks’ digging 
was to reveal the astonishing fact that the site 
had practically never been touched since the 
days when the Mycenean Palace was destroyed. 
He supposed that last season they excavated 
about two acres of the site, and over the whole 
extent there was hardly a bit of pottery later 
than the Mycenean period. Another curious fact 
was that very often a foot or so below ground 
began the remains of intact walls, with 
frescoes on them, as intact as when left by 
the workmen, It was very astonishing to dig 
down a few inches below the surface and find 
these walls—to find a carved throne unharmed ; 
beautiful alabaster vases laid on the floor just 
as they were left. In fact, if one took the 
arrangement of the throne-room—the benches, 
the throne itself, the pavement with the traces 
of painted cement, and the very beautiful 
stone tank, one might imagine oneself in the 
room of a Pompeian house, though the palace 
at Knossos was fourteen centuries older than 
Pompeii. As he had said, there was nothing 
later found than of the Mycenean period, and 
what pottery had been found fitted in generally 
with that found in the tombs of Mycenz, and 
also with fragments found in Egypt under 
circumstances which enabled one to date them 
absolutely to the time of the Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty. There was a great deal 
of resemblance, too, between the fragments 
found and those found by Professor Petrie at 
Tel-el-amarna. In addition to that, there was 
evidently a very intimate contact with Egypt, 
as was seen in the Egyptian forms of griffins 
and sphinxes. Even in the procession there 
were certain Egyptian elements which curiously 
recalled some of the processions on the tombs 
of the times of Thothmes III. at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century B.c., in which the 
people called Kefts, the islanders of the sea 
(who evidently were the representatives of the 
Mycenean civilisation), were depicted. People 
were bearing vases precisely similar to those 
found in the palace at Knossos. But the 
most important discovery of all was the 
establishment of the fact that these people 
possessed a highly elaborate system of writing. 
Some of the paintings went back to the period 
ot fully developed Mycenean art, viz., about 
the fourteenth century B.c., but beyond that 
there was evidence of a still earlier stage. A; 
to the different dates of the walls, there could 
be no reasonable doubt that the walls to a 
certain extent represented certain dates, but 
on the whole there was a great deal of unity 
about the main walls of the palace. The walls 
went off at right angles ; there was the great 
gallery running along the main access, but here 
and there were slight deflections from the 
original direction ; and in many cases frag- 
ments of the early wall were built into the 
later. Some of the curious symbols, cut on 
gypsum blocks, were religious ; the double 
axe, for instance, which appeared in con- 
spicuous positions, and which occurred on 
nearly every block. There were also found on 
the floor level vases of a very beautiful ceramic 
style, and which showed them to be more 
or less continuous with the Mycenean period. 
There was one bit of fresco which unquestion- 
ably represented the same stage of art as those 
earlier pre-Mycenean vases. In addition to 
that, there was found a very interesting 
monument of a figure with an inscription 
or three sides, andabout which Egyptologists 
seemed to be pretty well in accord, and the 
approximate date of which was 2,000 B.c., 
corresponding to the earlier -period of the 
palace. .As to the frescoes, there were one or 
two specimens of what might be called the 
minotaur ‘style, representing ladies in extra- 
ordinary aspects— with narrow waists, and 
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with their hair most elaborately curled and 
frizzed. One thing was clear, and that was 
that Crete was the centre of a very high civi- 
lisation. Perhaps in the earlier time it had 
few foreign relations, but by the time of the 
great Mycenean days, it was becoming more 
or less cosmopolitan ; it took ideas from Egypt 
and Assyria, and in the main was independent. 
Some of the monuments were very naturalistic 
in style, and, so far as the animal representations 
were concerned or in the portrayal of nature, 
they were never rivalled in any period of 
classical Greece. 

Mr. Fyfe also replied. As to the way the 
frescoes were treated, the red was very per- 
manent and would stand scrubbing, but the blue 
was rather perishable and came off somewhat 
easily. As to Turkish architecture, he thought 
that later examples had a good deal of Renaiss- 
ence influence in them. He agreed with Mr. 
Bolton in thinking that later Turkish work 
might be usefully studied now. Of course 
Cyprus was more interesting than Crete, and 
it could not be expected that Crete would pro- 
duce anything like the beautiful medizeval work 
of Cyprus. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on Friday the 
15th inst.,. when Mr. E. S. Prior will read a 
paper entitled “Gothic Architecture, and the 
basis of its Beauty.” - 


—_ 
MR. 
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Sllustrations. 


CHOIR STALLS, AND VIEW IN CHOIR, 
LINCOLN. 


=a HESE drawings from Lincoln Cathedral, 
4| as well as that of the entrance to the 
2.89} Galilee Porch at Ely, form a portion 
of tne excellent work done in connexion with 
the Pugin studentship of the R.I.B.A. by 
Mr. Jas. McLachlan, of Edinburgh, who 
gained the Studentship last year. 

The stalls form a fine example of Gothic 
woodwork of the Decorated period. Of so 
well-known an interior as the choir of Lincoln 
it is unnecessary to say anything here. Mr. 
McLachlan’s charming sketch shows it from a 
point of view different from that most usually 
taken, looking back westward from the eastern 
portion of the choir. In the distance, between 
two of the piers, are seen the stalls shown in 
the larger drawing. 








GALILEE PORCH, ELY. 


THIS drawing shows the entrance to and 
interior of the Galilee Porch added to the 
Transitional front of Ely in the Early English 
period, obviously in the first instance ffor a 
structural reason, viz., to afford a western abut- 
ment to the arches of the tower, which had 
probably shown some signs of requiring such 
support. This piece of “engineering” was 
turned into an exquisite piece of architecture, 
more satisfactorily to be viewed in the interior 
than on the exterior, where it can be seen in 
connexion with the older work of the front, 
with which it does not harmonise ; while the 
interior is complete in itself. 





ANCIENT REMAINS IN CRETE. 


THESE should more distinctly be defined as 
Venetian remains in Crete, with one exception, 
the view of the Turkish arches in Candia. 
They form a part of the illustrations to Mr. 
Fyfe’s paper at the Architectural Association 
on “ Architecture in Crete and Turkey.” The 
two sketches at the top are by Mr. Fyfe; the 
other illustrations are from photographs taken 
by Mr. Welch. 





TURKISH BUILDINGS AT BROUSSA. 


THESE are also in illustration to Mr. Fyfe’s 
paper above referred to, and represent three 
portions of the “Green Mosque” at Broussa, 
and the “Green Turbeh.” They are described 
in Mr. Fyfe’s paper on another page, in con- 
nexion with which will be found also a sketch 
plan and section. 
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NEW CHURCH, KIRKCALDY.— Dunnikier United 
Free Church, Kirkcaldy, was opened on the 31st ult. 
Designed by. Mr. John B. Wilson, Glasgow, the 
church is fitted for elestric light, but isin the meantime 
It is seated for 740, 
and has a hall for 260 attached, with session-room; 








vestry, cloakroom, &c, 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
FUTURE OF THE LONDON WATER SUPPLy, 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Instituti 
held on Monday evening at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, Mr. J. Shaw th 
President, in the chair. — 
The secretary, Mr. Julian C. Rogers, reaq 
the following address to be presented to his 
Majesty the King, which had been adopted by 
the Council :— y 


“We the president, council, and members of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, in general meeting assembleq 
respectfully approach your Majesty with an 
expression of heartfelt grief at the great calamity 
which has befallen the whole Empire in the deati, 
of our beloved Sovereign, Queen Victoria, and oy; 
gratitude for the blessings which the nation has 
enjoyed for the many years of her long reign under 
the influence of her Majesty's exalted character and 
noble example. While thus expressing to your 
Majesty and the Royal Family our respectful 
sympathy, we desire to offer our sincere congratu- 
lations on your Majesty’s accession to the Throne of 
the Empire and an assurance of our loyalty and 
devotion.” 


The President moved the adoption of the 
address by the meeting. The motion was 
carried, the members standing. 

It was announced that the address would be 
inscribed upon vellum. 

The méeting then resumed the discussion on 
Mr. R. E. Middleton’s paper on “The Future 
of the London Water Supply,” which has 
occupied the attention of the two previous 
meetings.* 

Mr. E. K. Burstall, in a letter which was read 
by the secretary, stated that at the beginning 
of 1892 the eight London companies supplied 
approximately about 31 gallons of water per 
head of the population. Constant supply was 
afforded as follows :—Chelsea, November, 
1891, 23 per cent.; November, 1900, Io0 per 
cent. East London, 98 per cent. in November, 
1891, and 99 per cent. in November, 1900, 
Grand Junction, 75 per cent. in November, 
1891, and 100 per cent. in November, 1900, 
Kent, 56 per cent. in November, 1891, and 
93 per cent. in November, 1goo. Lambeth, 
53 per cent. in November, 1891, and 76 per 
cent. in November, 1900. New River, 
44 per cent. in November, 1891, and 
95 in November, 1900. Southwark and Vaux. 
hall, 77 per cent. in November, 1891, and 93 
in November, 1900; and West Middlesex, 43 
per cent. in November, 1891, and 98 per 
cent. in November, 1900. The great increase 
in the percentage of constant supply was a 
point upon which the companies were to be 
congratulated. At the present moment the 
supply was afforded to about 6,200,000 persons 
at the rate of nearly thirty-three gallons per 
head per day. Ifthe population in the said area 
had increased as was anticipated, according to 
Mr. Middleton s figures, the number would have 
been 6% millions. It was therefore apparent 
that the population was not increasing at 
the rate that was anticipated. There could 
be no doubt but that a domestic supply 
of seventeen gallons and a trade and public 
supply of eight gallons was ample for London 
or any well-managed undertaking (unless the 
trade supply was abnormal), or a total of twenty- 
five gallons per head daily. It wis apparent 
that a loss of over eight gallons per 
head daily was taking place, or approxt 
mately 50 million gallons a day, or 4 
supply for an additional two million persons, of 
30 per cent. more than the number at present 
supplied, as pointed out by himself and 
partner, Mr. Stevenson, in a pamphlet on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply published in 1892. 
These 50 million gallons daily led to er 
expenditure for collecting, pumping, a0 
filtration of nearly 50,000/, annually, and the 
expense of nearly 10,000l. yearly in the 
tional quantity of sewerage which had to 
dealt with by the London County Council : 
their pumping stations. In comparing the 
month of November, 


On was 


1891, with the same 
month in 1900, it is found that only one ~~ 
pany—the East London—had improved js 
position in the matter of checking was . 
The other companies had all gone on the bat 
ward path, thus :—Chelsea, 1891, 33°87 5 att 
45°25; Grand Junction, 35°49, 45°29; Kens 
27°24, 30°21; Lambeth, 27°40, 33°29; ‘hall 
River, 26°85, 30°25 ; Southwark and Vauxit 
29°97, 3619; and West Middlesex, a 
3263. The notice recently published andar 
papers intimating that the Metropolitan 


Companies were intending to propose fresh 
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* See our issues for December 15 and 22 and Januar) 
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— 
regulations under the powers of their Acts of 
1852, 1871, and 1897, was apparently an earnest 
of their intentions to bring the regulations of 
the water companies In London into harmony, 
and it was to be hoped more in unison with 
(hose prevailing in well-managed undertakings 
in provincial ‘towns such as Portsmouth, Not- 
tingham, Norwich, Bury, Derby, &c. Unless 
regulations similar to these were adopted in 
lieu of the emasculated regulations usually 
fnding favour with the Local Government 
Board, they would be of little more use than 

those existing at the present time. 3 
Mr, Hunter stated that he was connected with 
Mr. Middleton in carrying out the new water- 
works at Staines, and he could congratulate him 
upon his paper ; it was written in that scientific 
spirit which appealed to the judgment of them 
all. He agreed with him in his conclusions 
generally, and the deductions by which he had 
arrived at them. It appeared to him that Mr. 
Middleton had brought forward many cogeut 
reasons with regard to wells, and it was quite 
possible that they could derive from wellsa 
much larger supply than they at present 
availed themselves of. He proposed to confine 
his attention to the question of the develop- 
ment of the Thames and the means of ‘storage. 
The matter divided itself into four divisions. 
First, what was likely to be the requirements 
of London in the future? Secondly, was the 
quality of the present supply good? Thirdly, 
was the available quantity sufficient for many 
years to come? And then, if Nos. 2 and 3 be 
answered in the affirmative, there remained 
this question—which was the cheaper method 
of supply, and therefore the more advan- 
tageous, to London? With regard to the 
future requirements of London it was very 
difficult to arrive at reliable figures so far as 
population was concerned. Generally, he 
agreed with Mr. Middleton, his figures being 
fairly in agreement with those accepted by 
the Balfour Commission, who considered the 
question up to 1931, by which time they 
anticipated that if London were to increase in 
the same proportion as between 4881 and I890I 
it might reach a population of about 11} 
millions. They took as the rate of supply 
about 35 gallons per head per day, and 
that seemed to him to be ample, because, 
for instance, in Norwich it was 17, Man- 
chester about 32, Liverpoel about 28, and 
Sheffield about 26. He was glad to find that 
they would have the support of Mr. Whittaker 
in their endeavours to check waste. The 
water companies had that day appeared 
before a tribunal appointed by the Local 
Government Board with the view of 
obtaining reasonable regulations which would 
assist them in guarding against waste. Waste 
was of no use to anybody, but was detrimental 
to the interests of the large body of consumers. 
He hoped that in this matter the companies 
would have the support of the Institution. The 
fact had been arrived at that in 1961 there 
Would be required a supply of 717 million 
gallons, and that 400 million gallons would be 
laken from the Thames. He proposed on this 
occasion to confine his remarks to the con- 
sideration of the 400 million gallons which had 
been shown in the Balfour Commission might 
be required in forty years from the present 
lime. With regard to the question of quality, 
several _gentlemen—Mr. Lovegrove, for in- 
stance—had a doubt as to whether the Thames 
should be used, and Mr. Whittaker said that 
the river must be adequately safeguarded, 
but doubted whether that could be done. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt had similar doubts, but 
if they turned to the reports of the respon- 
sible bodies during the last few years they 
Would see that the quality of the water 
Was absolutely secured. Since the date of 
the Balfour Commission the Thames Con- 
Servators had obtained their Act of 1894, and 
they have used it with great effect. Anybody 
- otha observed the river must have seen 
a it was in a very much better condition than 
ee that date. Mr. Groves, of the Thames 
arg stated before Lord Landaff’s 
hed mon that the water contained only one- 
et the impurities it did some eight or nine 
_. an and Sir Edward Franklin, in a 
to the dated January 31, 1898, bore testimony 
on : improvement of the quality of the water, 
- he had had more experience as analyst to 
oth ocal Government Board perhaps than any 
ae. man in the country. A great proof of 
b Roodness of the London water was given 
ene vital statistics of the Metropolis, Apart 
gene — of chemists, they could not 
€r the importance of the death-rate. 
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There never could be such a low death-rate as 
18 per thousand if there was an impure or 
imperfect water supply. He could state with 
the greatest possible confidence that the water 
as supplied by the companies of London was of 
excellent quality. Another point was the 
quantity obtainable. As they were aware, it 
was proved by Mr. Moore, the engineer to the 
Thames Conservancy, in his evidence before 
the Balfour Commission, that the average flow 
of the Thames was 1,350 millions daily. The 
minimum which the Thames Conservancy 
required was 200 million gallons, so that there 
was a balance of 1,150 million gallons avail- 
able for water supply if only reservoirs of 
sufficient capacity be made to store water. Of 
course, in time the cost of storage became 
greater than the cost of obtaining a sufficient 
supply from an outside source. The supporters 
of the Welsh scheme at first proposed doing 
away with the supply from the Thames and 
the Lea, and anticipated obtaining 415 million 
gallons from Wales daily at a cost of 38,000,000/. 
They then proposed the Welsh supply as a 
supplemental scheme, and he did not wonder 
at their change of front, because in time the 
Welsh supply would be exhausted, and it 
would be necessary to revert to the present 
source, which the suppcrters of the Welsh 
scheme now affected to despise. The true 
solution was to develop our present supply 
until the cost of that was greater than that of 
obtaining water from Wales or some other 
outside source. In estimating the cost of these 
schemes he used as analogy the cost of the 
works at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Staines. 
The Welsh scheme for 121 million gallons 
daily would cost for works 20,600,000/., and 
the Thames scheme for the same quantity 
would cost 5,340,000/. The interest during 
construction would be 3,190,000/. on the Welsh 
and 943,000/. on the Thames scheme ; and the 
capitalised pumping charges would be 87,000/. 
on the Welsh scheme and 2,773,000/. on the 
Thames. So that for 121 million gallons daily 
supply the cost of the Welsh scheme would 
be 23,878,o00/., and for the Thames scheme 
9,057,0001. For a total quantity of 214 million 
gallons daily the total cost of the Welsh 
scheme would be 37,160,000]. and for the 
Thames 17,486,000/. Water companies were 
often attacked and called all sorts of names, 
but he ventured to think that no public bodies 
in the world had done more beneficent service 
for the health, comfort, and convenience of 
mankind. 

Mr. Wheeler, K.C., stated that the discussion 
was of the highest moment. The whole of this 
agitation had been commenced, fermented, and 
brought about because at some unknown period 
of our future history the population of London 
might amount to no less than twenty millions. 
He, personally, did not follow such statistics to 
any great extent. He would like to point out 
the exaggeration with which this subject had 
been treated. Any one who knew the habits 
of the majority of Londoners was aware that a 
very small proportion had a morning bath.* 
He believed that in time this consumption of 
35 gallons per head per day might be largely 
reduced. An enormous quantity of twice 
purified water was used for washing our 
streets, and an immense economy could be 
effected if the tidal water of the river was used. 
The whole matter was condensed into a few 
sentences of one of the speakers, who con- 
tended that there was nothing whatever to 
justify the burden and expense of going to 
Wales for water when it was close at hand. 
There was no evidence to prove that there was 
any immediate necessity of going to Wales. 
When the necessity arose, if it ever did, means 
would be found to deal with the matter. 

Mr. Wilkins said the first difficulty they had 
to face was the prejudice which had been in- 
troduced. The question had become the sport 
of political party, and it was difficult to find a 
common basis for any branch of the subject. 
One would have thought that after the exhaus- 
tive inquiry which Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
made his report would have commanded the 
respect and adherence of most people; but 
they found that no sooner was it published 
than it was attacked, and it was assumed that 
it was unworthy of credence and that it 
contained a lot of improbable statements 
which ought not to be accepted. The same 
thing had occurred with regard to Lord Lan- 
daff’s Commission, and he was sure—having 
attended almost every meeting—that a more 





* Apparently this is supposed to be a desirable state of 





things, and one which ought to be eneouraged and con- 
tinued.—Ep. 
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patient attention could not have been given to 
the various interests. They, however, itseemed 
to him, had one starting ground, viz., that the 
present supply was adequate for the present 
requirements, and that the quality was satis- 
factory. The problem they had to solve was 
not the present but the future supply, and that 
depended entirely upon speculation as to how 
London would grow. Inconsidering the que:- 
tion they must bring in the four tests laid down 
by Mr. Hunter. There was no doubt that the 
quality of the water had improved, in spite of 
the increased population on the banks of the 
Thames, the Conservators having used theic 
increased powers with a certain amount of 
vigour, tempered by a great amount of discre- 
tion. Hedid not think it would be. wise to 
supplement Thames water, which during some 
months was spring water, by very soft water, 
as the inhabitants of London had become 
accustomed to their water and a change might 
result in illness. The colour of Welsh 
water could not be compared with that of the 
Thames ; and then, again, it would be brought 
to London through covered culverts which 
would prevent its being purified by sunlight 
and air. With regard to the proposed new 
regulations, the members of Lord Landaff's 
Commission were strong upon this point, 
having blamed the companies for not seeking 
further powers to prevent waste. It had been 
said that the water companies were bringing 
in these regulations in order to inflate their 
market value, but he would like to point out 
that the fittings were not the property of the 
company, but of the householders. There 
would, however, be a certain amount of saving 
to the companies. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Middleton had proved his case very well 
indeed—that the source nearest at hand should 
be utilised to the fullest extent before they em- 
barked upon an unknown supply. 

Mr. Basil Ellis said there was an idea in the 
minds of a great many people that if they only 
go to Wales for water there was practically an 
inexhaustible supply. Mr. Middleton had 
shown that this was not by any means the 
case, and he had also shown that the extension 
of the present system of supply was far 
cheaper than bringing water from Wales. 

Mr. Wiseman referred to the possibilities of 
chalk. 

Mr. Hennell said the storage of Thames 
water had been well considered from the water 
companies’ point of view, and almost entirely 
from their point of view, and possibly not from 
that of the general public. He advocated the 
system of storage by gravitation, and con- 
tended that 300 million gallons, if not. the 
whole 400 millions required, could be taken by 
this system at times when the flow of the river 
was considerably above the average. Storage 
by gravitation would be a great advantage over 
the present system and would be much 
cheaper. The Staines works would be very 
important as the first storage. The second 
should be at no great distance from Reading, 
and there should be another reservoir above 
Oxford. By whom was this work to be done ? 
He could not help thinking that the proper 
authority was the body whose duty it was to 
look after the purification of the river. It 
seemed to him that the conservators who puri- 
fied the water should store it and supply it to 
the companies, but what would be better would 
be that the future water body should also be 
made conservators of the Thames. 

Mr. Hutchinson said the question was not 
who should be the authority, but whether we 
should turn away the water supply which was 
at our doors and go further afield. He was not 
at all disposed to admit that it was within the 
region of moral ethics to say we were entitled, 
because there was a large amount of water 
existing elsewhere, to take it away and bring 
it to another part of the country ; and no one 
could predict what change might take place 
hydrologically in the district. It appeared to 
him outside the question from a chemical 
standpoint that because the water was drawn 
from the Thames, the source of which was 
looked upon many years ago with suspicion, 
that therefore you are to condemn it. It was 
better to trust, in some respects, to the water 
from an area that required to be looked after 
with a great degree of care to prevent pollu- 
tion rather than to put the fullest trust in the 
idea that you are securing pure water from an 
area that was beyond the possibility. of con- 
tamination, when a single shepherd might 
pollute the water and bring disease to tne 
millions who inhabited London. ? 

Mr. Middleton, in reply, said ‘that in some 
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cases the speeches had been a little discursive, 
and had not held very strictly to the matter of 
his paper. Professor Robinson’s remarks were 
almost entirely alien to the paper. He began 
by saying that he advocated a system of storage 
which was different from the system advocated 
by the author. He, Mr. Middleton, had looked 
very carefully through his paper and failed to 
see that he advocated any system whatever. 
He had, in fact, avoided going into any engi- 
neering system outside the question of the 
supply of water. With regard to the system 
of storing water by gravitation, he could see 
conditions in which it might be advisable to 
adopt it for the present system, but Mr. Hennell 
had pointed out one weak spot, inasmuch as the 
storage must be some distance from London. 
He was bound to disagree with some of the 
figures given by Professor Robinson. For 
instance, he said that the cost of storing a 
million gallons at Staines would be 3781., 
whereas it would be 184/., and it was possible 
to make reservoirs so that the cost per million 
gallons would be as low as rool. Mr. Hennell 
had said that the water question had only been 
considered from the companies’ point of view. 
He thought that was scarcely correct, but, 
at any rate, the companies were endeavour- 
ing to do the best for themselves and the 
best for their customers in giving an ample 
supply of water. With regard to the question 
of population, he did not think that it would in- 
crease so rapidly as was anticipated ; but the 
Royal Commission, after careful consideration, 
had accepted a particular rated increase, and 
he had accepted that because it was authorita- 
tive. It was extremely improbable that the 
population would increase at such a rate, how- 
ever, and that being so, his point was conse- 
quently stronger ; if the anticipated population 
was never arrived at there would never be any 
necessity to go to Wales. Unlike Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, there was no 
need for London to go a long distance for water, 
because there was plenty of it within reach, and 
there was no possible reason why we should 
repudiate water at our doors. 

The meeting closed at a late hour, Mr. Mid- 
dleton stating that he would write the remain- 
der of his reply and forward it to the secretary. 


—_ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, Alderman Dickinson, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Poplar Borough Council 11,36o0/. for pipe sewer 
and paving works, and 27,360l. for electric light 
installation ; the Fulham Borough Council 
24,145/. tor dust destructor and street lighting ; 
the Guardians of St. George’s Union 17,300l. 
for the extension of infirmary ; the Hackney 
Guardians 20,7701. for the erection of workshops 
and boundary wall and purchase of lands ; and 
the Woolwich Guardians 10,475/. for the erec- 
tion of a nurses’ home. 

Standing Orders—Dangerous and Neglected 
Structure Expenses—The General Purposes 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that the following be substituted for paragraph 
11 of Standing Order 249, relating to the 
recovery of dangerous structure expenses :— 





‘“As soon as these accounts have passed the 4 


Finance Committee and been paid, the whole of the 
expenses incurred in relation to each dangerous 
structure shall be charged to the owner, and in 
cases where the expenses remain unpaid after 
demand has been made by the comptroller, the 
necessary proceedings for their recovery shall be 
taken by the solicitor.” 


Housing of Working Classes.—Mr. Samuel 
George Burgess, secretary and manager to the 
Middle Class Dwellings Company, Rowton 
Houses, Limited, and Wharncliffe Dwellings 
Company, Limited, was appointed manager of 
—— Housing Department at a salary of 
ool, 

Fire Stations—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Fire Brigade Committee were 
agreed to :— 


“ That the supplemental estimate of 25,000/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect of the 
perm of additional fire brigade stations in 

indon be approved, and that the estimate of 
2,000/., approved on February 1, 1898, in respect of 
the site for the Homerton sub-station, and the esti- 
mate of 2,000/., approved on May 24, 1898, in respect 


of the station to be established at Highbury, be 
cancelled. . 


That the Council do sanction an expenditure of 
11,3731. for the work of erecting the West Hamp- 
stead station; that the work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor ; 
and that the drawings, quantities, specification, and 
estimate be referred to the manager of works for 
that purpose. That the Council do authorise an 
expenditure of 860/. in connexion with the electric 
light installation at the West Hampstead station, 
and for incidental expenses arising out of the erec- 
tion of the station. 

That the estimate of 13,0101. submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the proposed 
Perry Vale station be approved ; that the Council 
do sanction an expenditure of 11,900/. for the cost 
of erecting the station ; that the work be executed 
by the Council without the intervention of a con- 
tractor : and that the drawings and specification be 
referred to the manager of works for that purpose.” 


Applications under the London Building Act, 
1894 —The Building Act Committee brought up 
the following recommendations, which were 
agreed to :— 


Hackney, South (Width of Way).—Retention of a 
boundary fence wall in front of three buildings on 
the north side of Homerton-road, Hackney, adjoin- 
ing Hackney-cut, such wall being at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the street 
(the Lee Conservancy).—Consent. 

Deptford (Cubical Extent and Construction of 
Building)—An addition to a workshop at the 
Hatcham Iron Works, Pomeroy-street, Hatcham, 
which workshop and addition will together exceed 
in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic feet, (Mr. 
J. Donald for the General Engine and Boiler Com- 
pany, Limited).—Consent. 

Chimney Fire Penalties —The following 


recommendations of the Fire Brigade Com- 
mittee were agreed to :— 


(a) That the following be the scale of payments 
to be demanded under Sect. 30 of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1900, in 
cases of chimney fire :— 


Sum to be 

Rateable value of premises. demanded 

y ae a 

Not exceeding 20). & year ..........ssccccccsseees 0 2 6 
Exceeding 201., but not exceeding 30/.a yearo 5 o 
a 30l., = 40%. ,:. @20 © 

m 4ol, ” 50. 4 O15 O 

m BOR PORE ois ivescdivecsssesespeaeesesne I oO 0 


(6) That the recovery of penalties in respect of 
chimney fires be left in the hands of the solicitor of 
the Council. 

(c) That the following be the procedure in cases 
of chimney fires—(1) that the chief officer of the 
Fire Brigade do report to the solicitor all cases of 
chimney fires other than those cases in which the 
poverty of the occupier of the premises is so 
apparent as to make it inexpedient for the Council 
to take action ; (2) that the solicitor do then send to 
the occupier a demand note requiring payment 
within seven days of the sum mentioned in the scale, 
and if that amount be not paid within the time 
limited that the solicitor do take proceedings forth- 
with, unless there be special circumstances in the 
case which in his opinion render it advisable that 
the matter should be first reported to the Fire 
Brigade Committee. 

(d) That a communication be addressed by the 
solicitor to the chief metropolitan  stipendiary 
magistrate drawing attention to section 30 of the 
General Powers Act and mentioning the action 
which the Council has determined to take under 
that section. 

Tenders.—The following 
accepted :— 

Additional stabling, Kingsland Fire Station.—]. 
Jarvis & Sons, 293/. 193. 6d. 

Iron fencing, Archbishop's Park,—Hill & Smith, 
551. 
Iron fencing, Battersea Park.—McVey, Ig1/. 

Repair to Shakespeare fountain, Leicester-square- 
gardens.—R. Harding & Son, 299). Ios. 

Supply of shell at various parks, &c.—J. Weston 
& Sons. 


Dangers of Electricity— Replying to Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Parker said the attention of the 
Highways Committee had been called to the 
serious accidents which had happened in 
Liverpool and Sunderland, where they had the 
trolley system of electric tramways. No such 
danger would arise in London, because the 
Highways Committee had decided on the 
underground system. 

Appointment of Electrical Engineer.—It was 
agreed to appoint Mr. John Rider Hele, the 
Chief Consulting and Kesident Engineer for 
electric tramways and electric lighting under 
the Plymouth Corporation, Electrical Engineer 
to the Council at a salary of Ijo00/.a year. . 

The Works Department—The Housing of 
the Working: Classes Committee brought up 
the following paragraph :— 

Clare Market, Strand, SchemeSheridan, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher Buildings.—By the provisional 


tenders were 





order confirming the Clare Market, Strand, 





improvement scheme, under the Housing of the Work 
ing Classes Act, 1890, as modified by the Council's 
Improvement Act, 1899, the Council is required 
to provide accommodation on sites adjoining the 
cleared area for 750 persons of the working classes 
to be displaced by the carrying out of the scheme. 
Working drawings, specification, quantities, and 
estimate in respect of the dwellings to be erected at 
Duke’s-court, one of the sites allocated for 
dwellings, are now completed. These dwellings, 
consisting of three blocks, will be known a5 
Sheridan, Beaumont, and Fletcher Buildings, and 
will provide accommodation for 610 persons. In 
view of the completion of the plans and particulars 
of the work, it has become necessary for us to 
determine the steps to be taken for the erection 
of the buildings. It is essential that there should be 
no delay in putting the work in hand, as, until the 
new buildings are erected and ready for occupation 
the Council is unable to remove the existing houses 
on the condemned area. We are urged by the 
Improvements Committee, who are dealing with the 
Clare Market properties in conjunction with the 
Holborn to Strand improvement, to make provision 
as quickly as possible for the persons to be displaced, 
and we have therefore, in order to save time, adver- 
tised for tenders to be delivered to the Council on 
26th inst. for the erection of the dwellings, We 
propose to submit to the Council the working draw- 
ings and estimate of cost on the same date, and the 
Finance Committee will, at the same time, report 
the estimated financial result of the erection of the 
buildings. We recommend that the course taken be 
approved, 


Mr. Goulding, M.P., said the decision of the 
Committee was a justification of the policy of 
those who held that the erection of such dwell. 
ings could be done more cheaply and expe. 
ditiously by contractors than by the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Edward White said the work could not 
only be done better but cheaper by contrac- 
tors. 

Mr. Purchese added that it was impossible 
for contractors to do work as good as that per- 
formed by the Department. 

Mr. D. S. Waterlow said the decision of the 
Committee was because the dwellings were 
urgently needed ; but the Committee’s policy 
had not changed. 

The matter then dropped. 

Bills Opposed. —On the motion of Mr. Corn- 
wall, Chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, it was decided to oppose the following 
Bills, which are to be introduced in Parliament 
this Session :—Gas Light and Coke Company's 
Bill, London and India Docks Company 
(Lighterage Rates) Bill, London and India 
Docks Company (New Works) Bill, and South 
Metropolitan Gas Company's Bill. : 

Gift of a Fountain —The Parks Committee 
reported that a lady had offercd to present a 
drinking fountain to be erected in Archbishop's 
Park, Lambeth. ; 

The gift was accepted by the Council. 

Russell-street, Drury-lane.— The Improve- 
ments Committee recommended and it was 
agreed :— 


“ That the estimate of 4,133/. 6s. 8d. submitted by 
the Finance Committee be approved, and that a 
contribution be made by the Council on the usual 
conditions of one-third of the net cost of widening 
Russell-street, between Catherine-street and Druty- 
lane, to 50 ft., proposed to be undertaken by the 
Council of the City of Westminster, such contribu- 
tion not to exceed the sum of 4,133/. 6s, 8d. 

Proposed Enlargement, Brockwell Park—It 
was agreed to contribute 2,250. towards = 
cost of acquiring certain land for adding ' 
Brockwell Park. 

The Council 
o'clock. 


adjourned soon after six 
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BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE seventh annual dinner of this Associa 
tion was held on Saturday last week at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. Mr. yore 
Hibberd presided, and amongst those — 
were Messrs. E. C. Ackermann (the ro 
]. Hibberd, G. Hibberd, Sydney Butler, G. 
Webster, and W. Cook (secretary). ” 

After the toast of ‘The King and Roy 
Family,” : ; . 

T ay Chairman proposed “ The Page 
Foremen’s Association.” He said it pes ® 
such gatherings as this that they age eat 
mately acquainted with one another, and. no 
enabled them to assist each other in — 
and often in their private matters. a 
was a sort of mutual help associationy joe 
if a member were out of employment, 2 hie 
others would be looking out for work for him. 





Mr. E. C, Ackermann, the President, in reply, 
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said that the Association had been established 
a little over eight years, and although it might 
till be termed a budding Association, it had 
come to stay. Lectures and smoking concerts 
had been held during the winter, and _ they 
had been very successful. They had lately 
formed a system of insurance in connexion 
with the Association, the fees of which were 
very small. 

A toast in honour of Mr. W. Cook was pro- 

d by Mr. Ackermann, who referred to Mr. 
Cook’s services as secretary, and Mr. Cook, 
replying, expressed his thanks. 

Mr. G. H. Webster submitted “ The Building 
Trades,” and saio that waster builders had been 
objecting very strongly to their foremen being 
members of a trade union. He quite agreed 
with them, and he did not see how a builder’s 
foreman ould du his duty as a fureman and 
at the same time be a member of the men’s 
trade society. He might be ever so good a 
man and ever so good a foreman, but it was 
impossible for him to serve two masters. The 
master builders in the north of England were 
formulating a scheme for inducing foremen to 
withdraw from the trade society, and recom- 
pensing them in some way financially for any 
loss they might incur. He thought the London 
builders would take the matter up also. 

Mr. McKenzie, in responding, said that one 
of the things which struck them in these days 
was that everybody bemoaned the fact that 
they were losing their ability and capacity 
for building great structures. It was con- 
sidered that the early Greeks and Romans 
were the masters of the art, but he ventured 
to think that the builders of these days were 
quite equal to the occasion ; they had shown 
by the great transformation that had and was 
taking place in London that the builders of 
to-day were worthy successors of the ancients 
who showed them how to build. So long as 
they joined together in such associations as 
this, where members could help one another, 
improve their skill, and receive culture in the 
arts and sciences, so long could they expect the 
men of London to do well. 

A toast to the visitors, proposed by Mr. W. 

Read, and to the chairman, submitted by 
Mr. Sydney Butler, completed the list. 


+<@—1 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE weekly meeting of this Board was held 
on Saturday at the Board's offices, Victoria 
Embankment, Sir E. Galsworthy presiding. 

The tender of Messrs. Bradford & Co., of High 
Holborn, of 4,580/, was accepted for supplying and 
fixing the necessary laundry machinery at the 
North-Eastern Hospital, The other tenders were: 
Lees & Harrison, Leeds, 3,214/. 163, 11d.; Lighting 
Corporation, London, 4,243/; Matthews & Yates, 
Swinton, Lancashire ; Berry & Sons, Westminster, 
49651; Potter & Sons, 4,991/; J. & F. May 
London, 5,100! ; Morwood, Sons, & Co., Sheffield. 
5,1781.; Wenham & Waters, Croydon, 5,280/.; Fraser 
«& Co., London, 5 329/.; Douglas & Sons, Putney, 
5.3491; Thomas & Taylor, Finsbury Park, 5,362/ : 
Macintosh, Brocklehurst, & Co., London, 5,691/. ; 
Cherry Tree Machine Company, Blackburn, 6,1021.; 
Manlove, Alliott, & Co., London, 6,405). ; 

The Finance Committee reported having 
considered the question of the mode of defray- 
ing excess cost of building works over amounts 
authorised by the Local Government Board’s 
order. The Committee had hitherto authorised 
small amounts to be defrayed out of current 
rates without first obtaining the Board’s formal 
approval thereto. They thought, however, 
that they should have a general authority 
vested in them to deal with such matters, and 
they recommended that excesses not exceeding 
5001. be defrayed out of current rates. This 
was adopted. 

The Hospitals Committee presented a copy 
of an account they had received from the 
accountant detailing the cost of executing the 
ward pavilions (8 to 18) and workshops at the 
South-Eastern Hospital. The total cost was 
21,7211, The loan sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board was 21,350/., which left an 
tonal order required for 371/. 18s. The 
ape recommended that an application 
€ made to the Local Government Board for an 
order sanctioning the farther expense of 
3711. 18s. This was adopted. 
on same Committee presented a return 
, Owing that 11,515/. 7s. 7d. was spent durin 
" in painting works at the several hospitals. 
a e Works Committee reported upon the 
Sch a received for the erection of White Oak 





They recommended fand the Board agreed to 
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accept the tender of Mr. Charles Wall, of Ashburn- 
ham Works, Chelsea, in the sum of 112,3241. The 
other tenders were :—Martin, Wells & Co., Vaux- 
hall, S E., 115,0001. ; J. J. Wise, Deal, 116,035/.; W. 
H. London & Sons, Tooting, 121,888! ; B. E. 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment, 133,227). ; 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol, 135,2291.; R, L. 
Tonge, Watford, 138,652/.; Foster and Dicksee, 
Rugby, 140,270/; Leslie & Co, Kensington, 
14,14501.; Balaam Bros., Old Kent-road, 151,256. 
The total cost of erecting, fitting up and furnishing 
this school is estimated at 137,944]. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
fifth ordinary meeting of the fifty-third session 
in connexion with the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on the 4th inst., at the Law 
Library, Castle-street. Messrs. Segar Owen 
and James Strong were elected as Fellows to 
the Society, and Mr. A. C. Broadbent as Asso- 
ciate. Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson was elected 
joint secretary, vice Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, who 
had resigned. The members afterwards con- 
sidered a draft memorandum and articles of 
association in connexion with the proposed 
incorporation of the Society, which had been 
prepared by the council in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the last annual general 
meeting, and, after considerable discussion, the 
articles were left over for further consideration. 
The paper by Mr. A. S. Flower, M.A., entitled 
“Qld English Architecture : a Retrospect and 
a Suggestion,” has been postponed until 
April 15th. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
At the general meeting of this Association held 
at the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, on Tuesday, 
the 5th inst., the following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. R. M. Butler, and seconded 
by Mr. F. G. Hicks :—“ That the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, in general meeting 
assembled, desire to record their sense of the 
great loss which the nation has sustained by 
the death of her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and their sympathy with his Majesty King 
Edward VII. and the Royal Family in their 
bereavement.” The resolution was adopted in 
silence, the members standing. Mr. P. J 
O’Reilly then delivered a lecture dealing with 
the history of Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, 
and descriptive of its numerous features of 
architectural interest. The lecture was illus- 
trated by upwards of 60 lantern slides, 
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ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHLOGICAL INSTITUTE. —A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
the 6th inst., Judge Baylis, K.C., in the chair. 
Professor T. McKenny Hughes, M.A., F.R.S, 
F S.A., read a paper on the forms of implements 
of war and other appliances in use among primi- 
tive races of past and present times, pointing 
out and illustrating by actual examples that 
many of them were suggested by natural forms. 
On this occasion he confined himself chiefly to 
bone objects, first calling attention to the 
suitableness of the material and to its universal 
occurrence. He exhibited specimens of small 
bone graving tools from recent medizval 
Saxon, Roman, and earlier deposits. He 
showed apple scoops and flayers made of the 
limb bones of ruminants, in which one end of 
the bone remained untouched. He produced 
some bones from the heads of common fish 
which almost exactly resembled the fish-hooks 
made from turtle bone, and used in the South 
Sea Islands. He was of opinion that the form 
of the Fijian battle-axe was suggested by the 
ribs of cetacea, and pointed out the variation in 
the shape of the proximal end as we approach 
the head of the animal, and thought that 
the different ribs may possibly account 
for the original manufacture of different forms 
which are observed in the axes, rather than 
that they were a modification of one original 
type of weapon. He criticised the statements 
of some authors respecting the widespread 
use of the boomerang, especially as to the 
cateia having been a boomerang. He thought 
that the early notices, which described that 
weapon as having been hurled with a thong 
(amentum), developed into the idea that it had 
a string attached to it ; next, that it could be 


& | drawn back by the string ; and lastly, dropping 


the mention of the string, that it was so thrown 
as to return to the :thrower, and, therefore, 
must have been something like a boomerang. 





Mr. R. E. Goolden, F.S.A., read a paper by 
Dr. Russell Forbes on “ Recent Excavations in 





the Forum at Rome.” The report dealt especi- 
ally with the remains of the Regia, the official 
residence of the Pontifex Maximus, which lies 
between the Via Sacra and the Temple of 
Vesta. Dr. Forbes gave many quotations to 
show what history relates about the palace 
at different periods, which the excavations have 
confirmed. He also reported on the more re- 
cent discovery of the Fountain of Juturna, with 
its adjoining altar and the inscription. Messrs. 
Hilton, Wilson, and Rice took part in the 
discussion. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The sixth meeting of the Session was held at 
32, Sackville-street, on February 6, Mr. C. H. 
Compton, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
paper of the evening was read by the Rev. 
C. H. Evelyn White, the subject being “ Some 
Recently Discovered Earthworks : the Supposed 
Site of a Roman Encampment at Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire.” A large plan of the earth- 
works was exhibited on the easel, and in 
order that the paper might be more readily 
followed smaller copies of the plan were 
furnished to the members and visitors. These 
earthworks are of a very singular nature, 
extending over 20 acres of ground, and 
have hitherto been unnoticed, so far as the 
writer was aware. Immediately to the north 
of Cottenham Parish Church is the Cotten- 
ham Lode, and abutting upon this lode to 
the north-west is an unploughed field 
of about 8 acres, in which field are 
situated the principal entrenchments. This 
field is bounded on the north-east by 
the Car Dyke; while the roadway known 
as the Setchell Drove, running nearly 
parallel with Cottenham Lode, encloses it on 
that side. There are visible large rectangular 
ramparts of chevron, or zig-zag formation, 
with a ditch on each side ; the formation ex- 
tends into the field beyond the Setchell Drove, 
which cuts through it, and there are remains of 
geometrically formed entrenchments in the 
surrounding fields. The trenches are well 
above the old water level of the Car Dyke, and 
vary in depth from 6 in. to 2 ft. Mr. White 
exhibited a large number of pieces of Roman 
and other pottery, which is found in abundance 


.| all over the site; Samian, Upchurch, and red 


ware, some bearing potters’ marks and deco- 
ration. One fragment of the neck of a vase, or 
urn, bore an unusual type of ornament in the 
shape of a series of straight lines going up from 
the collar. The only article of personal adorn- 
ment found was a portion of a bone pin having 
a series of notches for ornament, somewhat 
resembling one illustrated in Keller’s “Lake 
Dwellings.” The question to be decided by 
antiquaries was whether these remains indicate 
the site of a British settlement or of a military 
position, as the peculiar formation of the 
entrenchments would rather suggest. At all 
events, we had here ancient earthworks 
hitherto apparently unnoticed, Roman pottery 
in abundance on all sides, surrounded by lines 
of British and Roman communications, and 
near to an ancient waterway that afforded 
means of access to the larger rivers in very 
early times. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the paper, Mr. Bull, a resident of 
Cottenham, who had been largely instru- 
mental in bringing these remains to notice, 
gave his impressions of their nature.—Mr. 
I. C. Gould pointed out that the character 
of the pottery exhibited, which was of the 
fourth century, and probably late in that, 
showed that the place had been occupied at 
that date. He also said that the so-called 
Samian ware was not real, but British imita- 
tion of Samian, and was typical of a late 
period. The chevron, or zig-zag formation of 
rampart, was entirely new to him. The Rev. 
H. J.D. Astley remarked upon the seemingly 
unique character of the earthwork, contrasting 
it with the round or oval shape of the British 
fortifications and the Roman, which were 
rectangular. It is probable that further ex- 
plorations will take place, when the rampart 
will very likely be cut through and sections 
obtained. 


_ 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN WHITEHALL.—The West- 
minster Borough Council have commenced an 
improvement in Whitehall. The broad pavement 
along the.Government Offices was very irregular ; 
now it is being made rectilineal from end to end, and 
in some places it is necessary to extend the pave- 
ment into the roadway in order to accomplish that 
object. The surface was. very uneven, not having 
been repaired for some years; now it will be 
reflagged. The work is at present proceeding in 
front of the Horse Guards, the Paymaster-General’s 








Office, and the Admiralty. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At a meeting of the Institution of Junior 
Engineers, held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Friday, February 8, the chairman, 
Mr. Percival Marshall, presiding, a paper was 
read by Mr. L. F. Awde on “ Electric Power 
Supply in the Metropolis.” After emphasising 
the importance of the subject of a cheap and 
general supply of electricity for power pur- 
poses, as evidenced by the attention devoted to 
large power distribution schemes during the 
last Session of Parliament, the author referred 
to the comparatively small amount of electric 
power at present used in London, and dealt 
with the difficulties attending the supply of 
electricity for power purposes from the existing 
stations in the metropolis at a price that 
could really be considered as _ reasonable, 
and which would induce the manufactur- 


ing community generally to adopt this 
form of energy for machine driving, 
&c. The disadvantages attaching to the 


positions of most of the various stations 
and their results upon the working costs were 
dealt with at some length, and in this con- 
nexion a curious fact was adduced, viz., that 
the average works costs for 1899 were exactly 
the same for both local authorities and com- 
panies, being 1'91d. per unit in both cases, the 
advantage resting with the local authority only 
in the matters of rates and management to the 
extent of 0°37d. per unit. After a reference to 
the attitude of the local authorities as to assess- 
ments of electric supply stations—when these 
were not their own property—the author pro- 
tested against their proceedings with respect to 
the question of smoke nuisance, and spoke 
strongly upon the action of the colliery pro- 
prietors last year in cornering the coal market, 
the results of which were so severely felt by all 
the electrical undertakings, and hinted at some 
counteracting remedy that it might be necessary 
to find, should their tactics be sustained or 
repeated. He expressed himself in favour of 
one large station down the river, generating 
for power purposes and street lighting only, 
and submitted detailed estimates for such a 
station of a plant capacity of some 33.000 h.-p., 
the whole scheme involving a capital expendi- 
ture of over one million sterling distributed as 
follows, the station estimates providing for five 
triple-expansion sets of 3,500 k.w. each and 
two sets of 2,500 k.w. :— 


£ 
MES cs casccendsiicizes sesdesdwadiess sexs 2 30,00 
Generating station ccsseeseceesse 645,000 
ENON Oi .o 0 esshecaenshecesevestaanssss. ” LOR;GOO 
Distributing centres ............00008 « 288,000 
£1,068,000 


The system proposed was a 3-phase genera- 
tion, and distribution at extra high pressure to 
transforming centres, the low-pressure distribu- 
tion to consumers’ premises being at 500 volts 
from rotary convertors and batteries. The 
costs of working were set out in detail, showing 
a total cost of under 4d. per unit, the maximum 
selling price being suggested at 14d. per unit, 
or 14d. per h.-p. hour. In the case of factories 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
generating station, and with a view to en 
courage the erection of such factories, the 
special price for these was put at the low 
figure of 13d. per unit, equivalent to very little 
more than 4d. per h-p. hour. The author 
dwelt upon the fact that in this country, and 
especially so in London, electrical engineering 
was a long way behind the times, and had 
been far outstripped in the direction indicated 
by American and Continental practice ; but if 
such a scheme as he had propounded could be 
inaugurated, some of the grounds for self- 
reproach would thereby be removed, and the 
position of the metropolis as a manufacturing 
centre substantially improved.—As a sequel to 
the paper, a visit has been arranged for Satur- 
day, February 23, to the Willesden station of 
ihe Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


EXERCISES IN GRAPHIC STATICS: Part 2: Beams 
and Girders. By G. F. Charnock, Assoc.M. Inst. 
C.E. (J. Halden & Co., Manchester.) 


5th 
wor 


PLYMOUTH EYE INFIRMARY.—We are asked to 
state that the stoves used in the wards of the above- 
named building, described in a former issue (page 


143 ante), are by Messrs. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester, 








CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY EXTENSION 
BILL, Igor. 

THE following has been addressed by the 


Royal Academy to the London County Council 
on the subject of the above-named Bill :— 


“We, the undersigned Members of the Royal 
Academy, do most earnestly petition the London 
County Council to oppose the above Bill, in so far 
as it affects Hampstead Heath. 

We should deplore any tunnelling under the 
Heath, and the erection of any railway stations, 
and other railway buildings within the boundaries 
of the Heath, the wild aspect of which is of incalcu- 
lable value to London, and to all lovers of natural 


beauty. 
Edward J. Poynter, Pre- J. MacWhirter. 
sident. Frank Dicksee. 


Ernest Crofts, Keeper. 
Briton Riviere, 
William D, Yeames. 
Val Prinsep. 


John S. Sargent. 
H. H. Armstead. 
Fredk. Goodall. 
George D. Leslie. 


Thos. Brock. E. Onslow Ford. 

B. W. Leader. Alfred Gilbert. 

Andrew C. Gow. G. Aitchison. 

Seymour Lucas. J. C. Horsley. 

Hamo Thornycroft. Fred. A. Eaton, Secre- 
W. Q. Orchardson. tary. 


February 4, 1901.” 


We need hardly say that we are entirely in 
sympathy with the above protest, and hope it 
will have the weight with the London County 
Council which it should have. 





—_ —- \ 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








“BUILDING CONTRACTS FROM A 
BUILDER’S POINT OF VIEW.” 


SIR,—I have read with some interest “Clerk of 
Works’” comments on the above, and will, with 
your permission, give him my ideas on the subject 
as a contractor’s agent. 

With regard to the fact that clerks of works 
do represent the architect there is no doubt, but 
whether they do so truly and in the way the archi- 
tect would wish is an open question, or whether 
they at times place the architect in such a position 
that he must either side openly with the contractor 
against his clerk of works (which he would be very 
loath to do) or must cause the contractor un- 
necessary annoyance and expense; and as for the 
information supplied by the clerk of works, my own 
experience is that it is very limited, and then con- 
fined to verbal instructions. I have never known a 
clerk of works give a signed working detail drawing 
or definite written instructions, 

With regard to “ Clerk of Works’” wish that Mr. 
F. Cowlin may write a paper on clerks of works so 
that he may criticise it, this is eminently charac- 
teristic of some clerks of works, who wait until the 
work is done and then criticise it. How much 
better would it be if instead of his waiting for any 
one to read a paper on clerks of works, he would 
at an early date give your readers the benefit of 
his suggestions, so that these improved methods 
may be put into operation! Ishould also be glad 
if he will explain what he means by a builder being 
more in touch with his foreman. 

As regards the builder making a proper agree- 
ment with the merchant in respect to the materials 
he supplies, “ Clerk of Works” must know, or should 
know, that no manufacturer would agree to this. 
They would willingly agree to supply goods accord- 
ing to sample or as is generally recognised in the 
trade ; but who would risk having their goods 
thrown on their hands at the discretion of an archi- 
tect, more especially seeing that damage may be 
done to them in transit ? Not only that, but archi- 
tects at the present time often specify the manu- 
facturers who shall supply the different materials, 
thus further tying the builder's hands. 

Coming to the question of the quality of the 
work, he gives your readers his method of dealing 
with a dispute which is fair and reasonable, and 
which, I think, no foreman could object to; but at 
the same time, it may be of interest to the foreman 
to know of a method I usually adopt when unable 
to agree with a clerk of works. I tell him that as I 
consider the work is according to the contract, it is 
my duty to keep on with the work, and as he 
considers it is not, it is his duty to stop the works, 
and I ask him to give me a written order to stop 
them until further notice, so that my employer and 
the architect may settle the matter; and I have 
found that most clerks of works are rather shy of 
maintaining their opinions to this extent. 

With regard to delays, the principal cause I have 
found is that the detail drawings are not supplied 
at the same time as the contract, and a builder has 
to be cautious or he may find the:architect make a 
variation and the material will then be thrown on 
his hands. 

Coming to “Clerk of Works’” remarks as to a 








as 
foreman not telling his employer or the office that 
the materials are not being delivered fast enough, | 
consider it one of the most essential parts of his 
duties, and when he finds it necessary to write On 
that point, to do so in a way there is no mistakin 

With regard to the setting out, I fully agree with 
him ; the clerk of works is welcome to check the 
works when set out. Help in the actual settin 
out, I am afraid, would more likely prove a 
hindrance. 

My own opinion is that the great mistake clerks 
of works make is that they start with the idea that 
the builder or his foreman is going to try and 
“have them”; if a suggestion is made, they look 
upon it as a kind of trap for them to fall into, and 
so act accordingly, and this it is which so often 
leads to friction. CONTRACTOR'S AGENT, 


Se ie 


The Student’s Column. 


SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING, 
7.—SINKS : WASTES AND OVERFLOWS, 


7) N the common sink-of-all-work, the 
waste-outlet generally takes the form 
mes} of a simple brass grate, the stone or 
fireclay having a rebated hole, as shown in 
fig. 1, to receive it. A cup of lead (a), with a 
flange or rim at the top, is bedded in red-lead 
cement, and the brass grate (5), with the edge 
previously tinned, is then soldered to the flange 
of the cup ; sometimes the grate is secured 
by pouring molten lead around it instead of 
by soldering. The lower end of the cup is 
soldered to the inlet of the lead trap. Atone 
time glazed fireclay grates and shanks were 
often used, but they are not as durable or as 
satisfactory in other respects as brass grates, 
The area-of the openings in the grate ought 
to be at least equal to the area of the cross 
section of the trap and waste-pipe, so that 
these will be effectively cleansed by the flush 
of water. It is a good plan to place in every 
sink a small perforated metal strainer for the 
reception of garbage, such as tea-leaves and 
scraps of food, so that these do not choke the 
grate or the trap. ; 
Another method of fixing the grate is by 
means of a brass coupling with fly-nut (a), as 
shown in fig. 2. The brass tail-piece (bd), after 
being tinned, can be soldered to the inlet of 
the lead trap by an ordinary wiped joint. Fig. 
3 is an improved form with enlarged grate ; 
the dimensions are as follows :—Diameter over 
flange 38 in., diameter over screw 2} in., bore 
of union tail 14 in. : 
Similar arrangements to those shown in 
figs I and 2 ate often adopted jor butlers 
sinks, but the grating is placed at a lower 
level, so as to leave a socket above it for 
the reception of the plug. Fig. 4 shows an 
improved form of plug and washer for large 
sinks or baths ; the diameter of the plug and 
grating is 3 in., diameter over flange 4} in., 
diameter over screw 3} in., and the outlet tail 
is either 3 in. bore throughout or tapered to 
2}in., the latter being preferable. If a tail- 
piece has been formed in the fireclay, the 
device shown in fig. 5 may be used. Fig. 7 1n 
our last article shows the common form of 
waste-plug for lead-lined sinks. For wood 
sinks, the flange of the washer is sometimes 
square and fixed with four screws, one at each 
angle. ‘ 
In fireclay sinks with overflows formed in 
the body of the ware itself, after the manner 
illustrated in fig. 6, page 118 ante, it is bagi 
sary to have an opening in the side 0 
the brass washer to receive the overflow. 
Fig. 6 in the present illustrations is a sec 
tion of Twyford’s “Ruchill” hospital sink, 
showing the overflow in detail. This sink 1s 
made to stand clear of the wall and is glaze 
on the back. A loose enamelled fireclay plug 
or cover is provided for the top of the over- 
flow. The form of washer for such an arcana 
ment is shown in fig. 7, with union for ¥ 
pipe. In the modification known as tat 
“safety plug” the plug can_ be raised, il 
cannot be withdrawn ; with this plug a pu A 
up arrangement is required, which, oy ba 
quarter-tarn, will hold the plug some distan , 
above the washer, so that the water C4 
escape. ee 
The waste and overflow shown in g. ka 
page 118 ante, are extremely simple, and -— 
easily kept clean. Of course, the same 0 7 
flow can be used with an ordinary chain : 
plug instead of the spindle and safety plug 
shown in the illustration. oe 
Combined wastes and overflows are ee . 
made in almost endless variety, but they ar® 
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as a rule, merely modifications of the old 
standing waste and overflow, of which the 
simplest form is shown in fig. 8. The vertical 
tube is made to fit into the washer of the waste- 
outlet, and so take the place of the plug. When 
the tube is in position and water isiturned$into 
the sink, the water will rise to the level of the 
top of the standing waste, and will then over- 
flow down the standing waste to the waste- 
pipe below. A simple improvement consists 
in attaching the standing waste to a hook 
and knob above, so arranged that, when the 
knob is raised and slightly turned, a projection 
on the spindle passes into a corresponding 
socket or over a bar, and holds the standing 
waste clear of the grated outlet ; by a back- 
ward turn of the knob, the waste is released 
and drops back into the washer. 

Sometimes these standing wastes are con- 
cealed in small chambers formed at the back 
of the sink, but this arrangement cannot be 
recommended, as neither the chambers nor the 
standing wastes can be kept clean. The grease 
and other objectionable matters present in the 
water of sinks will soon render concealed parts 
of the apparatus extremely foul, and it is, 
therefore, highly desirable that standing wastes 
should be exposed to view, and should be 
easily detached for cleaning. A very good form 
of waste (Shanks’s “ Simplex’) is illustrated in 
fig. 9, which is adapted either for lavatories or 
sinks. To empty the basin, the standing waste 
is raised and slightly turned ; a further turn 
will permit the waste to be taken out. If 
desired, the waste is furnished with a set- 
screw, so that it cannot be removed from the 
guide; this arrangement is suitable for 
asylums, schools, &c. Standing wastes are 
generally made of copper, brass, or gun-metal, 
and often have a rubber seating around the 
lower end to form a watertight joint with the 
washer. Porcelain standing wastes have also 
been made, and xylonite has recently been 
pressed into service. Porcelain and xylonite, 
however, will not stand rough usage, suitable 
though they may be in other respects ; for this 
reason porcelain cannot be recommended, and 
xylonite only for lavatories in private houses, 
Where they will be carefully used. They are 
not suitable for sinks. 

Waste-plugs are generally of brass, carefully 
ground to fit the washer, but the weight of a 
large plug of this kind is so great as to damage 
the enamel of the sink if the plug is allowed to 
fall upon it from some height. A slight im- 
provement is effected by covering the plug 
with indiarubber, as shown in fig. 10. Plugs 
of solid indiarubber are better in this respect, 
but are apt to get out of shape, and vulcanite is 
how frequently used with satisfactory results. 
Sunk plugs have the advantage of not forming 
any projection above the bottom of the sink. 

The size of the waste-plug and grate will 
depend to some extent upon the capacity of 
the sink, but the larger they are the quicker 
will the water escape, and the better will be 
the scour through the trap and waste-pipe. As 
arule, the waste-pipes of sinks should not be 
less than 1} in. in diameter, and need not be 
More than 2in. It is a good plan to have the 
plug and washer at least } in. more in diameter 
a the trap and waste-pipe, as the trap is 

US more easily kepticlean. This can be done 
y means of the tapering washers and tails 





illustrated in figs. 3 and 4, or by using a washer 
and tail of larger size than the trap, and belling 
out the inlet of the trap as required. 

Several kinds of overflow have already been 
described and illustrated, from the old-fashioned 
pottery overflow in fig. 3, page 118 azte, to the 
more modern forms of pottery overflows and of 
combined metal wastes and overflows. Two 
simple overflows for connexion with lead pipes 
are shown in figs. Ir and 12. In the former 
the joint is made tight by bedding the metal in 
suitable cement and screwing the grating to 
the bent tail-piece ; in the latter the grating is 
fixed with two screws to theiback plate. These 
overflows and the pipes connected with them 
cannot be easily cleaned, and are therefore not 
as satisfactory as some of the other kinds which 
have been described. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


TOWER, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—On the 5th inst. Bishop Sumner dedicateda new 
tower which has been erected in connexion with 
St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth, at a cost of 
5,000]. The tower has been placed in a nearly 
central position on the south side of the church, 
and in style is a rather late variety of Early 
English. A figure of St. Michael stands above the 
gabled eutrance. The architect is Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott, of London. 

LEICESTER BOROUGH ASYLUM.—On the 7th inst. 
the new buildings of the Borough Asylum, which, 
exclusive of land, have been erected and furnished 
at a cost of 94,743/., were opened. The extension, 
which is to the east of the old building, and com- 
prises a complete asylum for males, provides ac- 
commodation for 335 patients. The total number 
of beds now provided in the old and the new build- 
ings is 855. Plans were prepared by Mr. Hine, of 
London, and Messrs. Moss & Sons, Limited, of 
Loughborough, obtained the building contract, and 
began the work in the autumn of 1897. Good pro- 
gress was made till 1899, when the strike in the 
building trade hindered the erection of the super- 
structure. From an exterior point of view the 
buildings present nov strikingly attractive feature 
On the contrary, they are severely plain, the red 
brick being relieved only by a dressing of stone. 
There is, however, a peculiarity about their forma- 
tion, the wards having been arranged in blocks in 
echelon, but as a continuous building, with a main 
corridor in the rear, giving a separate approach to 
each ward. The formation of the site, which slopes 
considerably to the south, made this arrange- 
ment necessary. It is by no means a dis- 
advantage, as the whole of the wards look 
out on the south, and receive much more 
sunshine than would otherwise be the case. 
Centrally placed between the new and old asylums 
are the new administrative buildings, comprising, on 
the north side, facing!,Gipsy-lane, an official block 
with a new principal entrance, and rooms for com- 
mittee and officers. The stores, with an inclined 
sunk roadway for delivery of heavy goods to the 
basement, are between the entrance block and the 
kitchens and offices, and to the extreme south is the 
recreation hall, 84 ft. long by 44 ft. wide. Adjoin- 
ing the recreation-hall is a small detached block, 
containing rooms for the assistant medical officers, 
Flanking the administrative buildings on either side 
isa corridor leading from the principal entrance, 
kitchen, stores, &c,, to the several wards,that on 
the west side for ithe female asylum, and on the 
east side for the male asylum. Adjoining the 
male corridor is a complete suite of-jrooms] for 
the male attendants, comprising a sitting-room, 
messroom, and billiard-room, with a number of bed- 


rooms over. To the north of the attendants’ rooms 
is a large bakery, with a two-decker oven, and 
machinery driven by electricity. On the north side 
of the main corridor are-{the engineering workshop, 
comprising|a boiler-house, containing three Lanca- 
shire boilers, 28 ft. long by 7 ft. diameter, engine- 
house, containing two direct driven dynamos for 
lighting the whole of the new buildings with 
electricity, a battery-room, with storage cells 
sufficient for providing light through the night ; 
also engineers’ workshops, smithy, coal store, &c. 
To the east of the boiler-house is the workshops’ 
yard, surrounded by shops for plumbers, painters, 
carpenters, upholsterers, tailors, and cobblers, a 
bricklayers’ shed, and an office and store for the 
clerk of works. The day rooms, dormitories, and 
corridors are warmed by ventilating radiators, and 
the ventilation is effected by means of extraction 
flues built in the walls and gathered up in the roof 
as chimneys, The single rooms are treated in a 
special way to prevent the patients from injuring 
themselves against any heated metal. In a room 
sunk below the level of the boiler-house is fixed a 
receiver, which collected the condensed water from 
the whole apparatus. The electric installation has 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
Colson, and comprises a total of over 1,000 16- 
candle power lamps and two motors, at a cost of 
about 4,000/.—Leicester Post. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, EDINBURGH. — Pre- 
mises for a drapery branch of St., Cuthbert’s 
Co-operative Association have just been completed 
in Nicolson-street, Edinburgh. Mr. T. P. Marwick, 
of Edinburgh, was the architect. 

ARDROSSAN AND SALTCOATS JOINT HOSPITAL,— 
A new infectious hospital has just been opened for 
the reception of patients at Springvale. The site 
lies about equi-distant from the centres of the 
Burghs, and is situated on the higher ground behind 
Saltcoats. The buildings are four in number, and 
are designed to accémmodate nominally fourteen 
patients with the necessary staff ; in the event of an 
epidemic, however, this number may be doubled 
without unduly crowding the wards. The admini- 
strative block provides accommodation for a 
matron, four nurses, and two servants, and has 
kitchen offices of sufficient size to do the culinary 
work for the whole establishment. The ward block 
is divided into three sections, thus allowing for the 
treatment of three distinct infectious diseases, Each 
set of wards has its own nurses’ duty-room, bath- 
room, &c.,and is entirely disconnected. The wards 
are well ventilated and heated by hot-water radia- 
tors in addition to the fireplaces. All the sanitary 
fittings are of the most modern description. The 
laundry and discharge-block contains a well-lighted 
wash-house and laundry, with drying-room attached ; 
boiler-house, mortuary and visitors’ room,Zambu- 
lance-house and disinfecting-rooms. Connected to 
this building are the rooms where the patients are 
discharged, being bathed and supplied with clean 
clothing before leaving the premises. The 
porter’s lodge, which is situated at the gates, 
is a compact little cottage, and controls the 
access to the grounds. The sewage is treated 
before leaving the site by the Septic Tank 
system, the apparatus being designed and supplied 
by the patentees, Messrs. Cameron, Commins, & 
Martin, of Exeter. The roads and paths leading to 
the various blocks have been formed, and the 
avenue leading to the site has been re-made. Lamps 
have been|erected, and hydrants provided to cope 
with any outbreak of fire. The whole work has 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
direction of Messrs. Fryers & Penman, architects, 
Largs. The contractors for the various works 
were :—Brick work, Messrs. Greig Bros., Kilwin- 
ning ; joiner work, Mr. Thomas Miller, Saltcoats ; 
slater work, Messrs. Hogarth & Co., Ardrossan ; 
plumber work, Mr. T. B, Stevenson, Ardrossan ; 





plaster work, Messrs. Murray & McCallum, Salt- 
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eoats ; painter work, Messrs. John Gilfillan & Son, 
Ardrossan ; heating, Messrs. Boyd & Son, Paisley ; 
disinfecting apparatus, The Reck Heating Company, 
Copenhagen ; railings, gates, and lamps, Messrs. 
Frazer Bros., Largs. The clerk of works was Mr. 
James Potter, Largs. 

VICTORIA HALL, HALIFAX.—The new Victoria 
Hall, which occupies a position at the juncture of 
Commercial-street and Fountain-street, Halifax, has 
been erected from the designs of the architect, Mr. 
W. Clement Williams. The site was a difficult one 
to deal with, but the wedge-shaped end has been 
utilised for the principal entrance, and allows of a 
semicircular lecture theatre. The large hall is 
placed on the westerly side of the site, adjoining 
Powell-street, and the shop-premises front into 
Commercial-street on the easterly side. The stage, 
which is at the northerly end, will give full accom- 
modation for a large orchestra as well as for the 
organ presented to the town by Miss Porter. Under 
the stage dressing-rooms have been placed for both 
sexes. The hall itselt, and especially the ceiling, is 
of a highly decorated character, consisting of en- 
riched panels of ornamental outline, and the lead- 
ing spaces have been filled with processional 
groups of figures representing the Fine Arts. The 
large cove, which connects the ceiling proper 
with the wall line, is divided into panels 
filled in with ornamental fibrous plaster medallions, 
Ranges of fluted pilasters face round the hall in the 
clearstory down to the balcony level. The gallery 
fronts are enriched with variated scroll work, sup- 
porting Cupids bearing panels on which are inscribed 
the names of the chief musicians and poets of the 
century. The proscenium consists of a large arch- 
way, having deeply recessed panelled soffits. One 
feature of the scheme is the mode of support of the 
galleries. The cantilever principle has been put 
into use, with the result that the necessity for pillars 
is quite obviated, while at the same time safety is 
assured. The floor of the area is supported on 
spiral springs, which, by a block arrangement in- 
troduced by the architect, becomes in a few minutes 
a solid floor, From the broad corridors, passing 
round the whole of the hall proper, there are seven 
entrances into each section of the hall, and con- 
nected also with the four curves of each corridor 
is a panic staircase communicating with no other 
portion of the premises. All the doors are 
made to open outwards, and are fitted with auto- 
matic locks. The whole of the floors are composed 
of concrete and steel. From the principal entrance 
hall a broad staircase ascends to the grand circles, 
with communication on either side of the area. 
The northerly side of the staircase landing is divided 
into open arcade work, pilastered and corbelled. 
The lecture theatre is approached from the grand 
staircase by two separate entrances, and both the 
large and the small halls may be used at the same 
time without interfering one with the other. Accom- 
modation has been provided for a lounge and 
refreshment-rooms, cloakrooms, and other offices. 
There are eight lock-up shops, and a semicircular 
restaurant in ‘the basement. The style of the 
building externally is English Renaissance. The 
contractors are as follows:—Mason and joiner, 
J. Charnock & Sons ; plasterer and slater, J. Ban- 
croft & Sons; plumbing and heating, J. Naylor & 
Son ; fibrous plastering and ornamental modelling, 
Jonas Binns & Sons, who also are the painters and 
decorators ; electric lighting, H. Wright, who has 
worked under the scheme of Shepherd & Watney, 
electrical engineers, of Leeds ; stained-glass dome, 
William Pape, Leeds; other ornamental work, 
Reuben Bennett, Manchester; concrete and ter- 
razzo flooring, G. Greenwood & Sons ; ventilators, 
W. Crossley ; ironfounder and steel work, John 
Berry ; structural steel work, A. Handyside, Derby ; 
mosaic pavement, Maw & Co., Salop. The accom- 
modation of the hall is exactly 2,436 :—Balcony, 
750; area, 836; grand circle, 500; orchestra, 350. 
The lecture theatre will hold an additional 360. 
Twenty-one inches per person is allowed in the best 
seats, and 18in. in the cheap seats. The total 
cost is about 30,000/.—Ha/ifax Guardian. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


CARDIFF WESTERN SEWER, — The Borough 
Engineer of Cardiff (Mr. Harpur) has prepared 
the estimates required by Parliament showing the 
cost of the works proposed to be executed by the 
Corporation under their Bill for powers to construct 
new intercepting and other sewers for the purpose 
of discharging sewage into the sea at or near 
Lavernock Point. The total estimated cost of 
these works is 181,000/., made up as follows :— 
Intercepting sewer, 21,190/. ; outfall sewer from the 
termination of the intercepting sewer to Lavernock 
Point, 103,070/.; two connecting sewers forming 
connexions with the intercepting sewer, 12,570/. ; 
storm overflow sewer, 1,670l.; pumping station, 
engines, pumps, and buildings, 33,0001. ; and land 
and easements, 9,500/. To meet this expenditure, 
including the cost of passing the scheme through 
Parliament, provision is made in the Bill to enable 
the Corporation to borrow any sum not exceeding 
186,000. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—From the half-yearly 
Report of the Engineer to the Manchester Ship 
Canal (Mr, Henry Hunter), we learn that the depth 
of water in the canal and docks has been maintained 








throughout, notwithstanding that, as a consequence | the Exhibition. On the reverse is a Profile head 
of the excessive rainfall experienced during the half- | of the Republic, with a view of the city 


year, exceptionally large quantities of sludge and 
detritus have been carried down and deposited in 
the canal and docks. Above Eastham Locks two 
dolphins, which are required for the berthing of 
vessels while being ballasted, are in course of con- 
struction on the easterly side of the canal. At Par- 
tington Coal Basin additional lines of railway, 
together with two weighbridges, have been laid 
down and arein use. One leaf of the spare steel 
gates for the 65 ft. locks on the canal has been com- 
pleted and delivered at Barton. The additional 
roads and railways at the timber storage ground at 
Weaste have been completed and are in use. In 
the Manchester Docks, the curve which forms the 
junction between Salford Quay and No. 8 Dock is 
being faced with timber work so as to provide 
additional berthage space for vessels in the dock, 
The erection of new offices (1) at Trafford-road and 
(2) at the end of No. 4 Dock, for the staff engaged 
in the working of the docks and railways is proceed- 
ing. Considerable additions have been made to the 
railway sidings at the docks; a portion of the new 
railways on the Trafford Park side of Trafford 
Wharf-road has also been completed. Acommence- 
ment has been made with the operations required 
for the dock and railway extension and other works 
authorised by the Company’s Act of 1900, The 
western portion of the through line of railway and 
the main road on the northerly boundary of the 
property recently acquired by the company are in 
course of construction ; the permanent fence is also 
being erected, and the levelling of the ground for 
quay and storage space is in hand. The embank- 
ments and slopes of the canal generally are in good 
condition, and the works throughout the canal have 
bee. efficiently maintained. 

AYLESBURY RURAL DISTRICT SEWERAGE.—A 
Local Government Board inquiry was held on Thurs- 
day, the 7th inst., at the Public Hall, Waddesdon, by 
Mr. F. H. Tulloch,:M.Inst.C E., one of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board, into the subject- 
matter of a petition presented to that board by the 
Aylesbury Rural District Council, to issue a pro- 
visional order to empower them to put in force, 
with reference to certain lands required by them 
for purpose of sewage disposal for the township of 
Waddesdon, the powers of the Land Clause Act with 
respect to the purchase and taking of lands other- 
wise than by agreement. The land in question was 
about three acres of glebe adjoining Quainton- 
road, of which the Rev. Dr. Yule, as Rector, is the 
life owner. Mr. Guest Luckett, engineer of Ayles- 
bury, was present, and explained the scheme to the 
Inspector. On the following day a similar inquiry 
was held at Haddenham by the same Inspector. 
Mr. G. Luckett on this occasion was also present as 
engineer of the scheme, and explained the plans to 
the Inspector as on the previous day. 

BOILERS FOR THE BUFFALO EXHIBITION.—The 
boiler plant of the Pan-American Exhibition, which 
is to be held at Buffalo, U.S.A., from May 1 to 
November 1 this year, will be stationed in a separate 
building across the canal to the west of the ma- 
chinery and transportation buildings, the steam main 
being brought under the bridge to the boiler-house. 
The steam will be furnished by four “ Climax ” 
water-tube boilers, built by the Clonbrock Steam 
Boiler Company, Brooklyn, New York. These 
boilers will be about 13 ft. external diameter, will 
stand over 31 ft. high to the base of a 48 in. chimney 
stack, and will have a minimum evaporative capacity 
of 15,000 lbs. of water per hour each. They will 
be fired with natural gases, but will have the regular 
coal grates covered with fire brick, so that in case 
of failure of the gas supply the covering can be 
removed and the boiler run with coal without 
serious interruption to the service. The ‘“ Climax” 
boiler is now being built in this country by Messrs, 
B. R. Rowland & Co., Limited, Climax Works, Red- 
dish, near Manchester, who are the sole manufac- 
turers outside the United States. 

SEWAGE OF RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG, DENBIGH.— 
Colonel A. J. Hepper, R.E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry on the 8th inst. at 
the Public Hall, Rhosllanerchrugog, with reference 
to an application made by the Wrexham Rural 
District Council for a loan of 2,500/. required for 
purposes of enlarging the Rhos sewage outfall. 
Mr. Price Evans, engineer to the Council, gave 
evidence in support of the scheme. 


—_—* 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—There is continued talk of the forma- 
tion of a new Académie des Beaux-Arts outside of 
the Institut. The promoters of the scheme are 
MM. Géréme, Bouguereau, Bonnat, Benjamin- 
Constant, Mercié, Fremiet, Vaudremer, Chaplain, 
Cormon, and Dagnan-Bouveret. It is to number 
one hundred members, and is to include women, 
after the example of the old Académie Royale, 
of which Mme. Vigée-Lebrun and Mme. Rosalba 
were members. —— The graceful building in 
Boulevard des Capucines, known as the “ Pavil- 
lon Hanovre,” is to be demolished. —— The 
commemorative medal of the great Exhibition, in- 
tended for presentation to exhibitors, and which 
is designed by M. Chaplain, presents on the prin- 
cipal face a figure of Fame bearing on her wings a 
figure of Labour, and sailing over a panorama of 
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of Paris as 
a background.——A statue to the celebrated Philan 
thropist, Victor Considérant, is to be erected at 
Salins (Jura).——The demolition of the fortifications 
of Abbeville has been resolved on.——T he work of 
restoration and enlargement of the ancient cathedral 
of Nice has just been completed.—— Parliament has 
decided on building new hotels for the French 
Ambassadors at Vienna and at Washington, 
The statue of a Parisian lady, by M. Moreau. 
Vauthier, which surmounted the entrance to the 
great Exhibition from the Place de la Concorde 
has been bought by a contractor concerned 
in the demolition of the buildings, who pro- 
poses to set it up in the public square of a small 
town in Cantal called Puy-Mary. —~ The death 
is announced, at the age of Seventy-seven, of 
M. Louis Fabre, a former pupil of Constant Dufeux 
and who was since 1866 a member of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes. He had been an inspector 
of works under the Paris Municipality, and had 
carried out numerous works in the provinces and in 
Paris, including a number of private houses at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
—The well-known business of Mr, George Jennings, 
sanitary engineer, has been converted into a 
limited company under the style of “George 
Jennings, Limited,” the share capital being taken up 
by members of the family or friends. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S 
SOCIETY.—The usual meeting of this {Society was 
held on the 8th inst., Mr. Alex. Davie presiding, 
The subject for the consideration of the members 
was “Wall Coverings,” three lecturers reading 
papers thereon. Mr. Colin Sinclair, honorary 
secretary, treated the subject of “ Limes” and their 
application to wall surface, drawing special atten- 
tion to the successful use of hydraulic lime plaster, 
as perfected by Mr. Alex. McAra, Glasgow, by his 
process in the preparation of Arden lime for this 
purpose. Mr. Robert W. Horn, A.R.LB.A., confined 
his remarks to the use of “ Cements” as plasters, 
and made clear in an interesting manner the various 
uses of “ Petrifite” in its numerous functions. In 
the third branch of the subject, Mr. David Jackson, 
modeller, lectured on “ Patent Plasters,” speaking of 
such forms as Keene’s, Robinson’s, and Parian 
cements, adamant, &c., and gave some useful infor- 
mation with regard to “Fibre” plaster and the 
casting of such, with special reference to its use in 
the Glasgow International Exhibition. 

“ THE LONDON MANUAL.”—“ The London Manual 
for 1901” (the fifth year of publication) contains much 
interesting and useful information concerning public 
bodies such as the London County Council, City 
Corporation, Boards of Guardians, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, and the School Board. The work 
of the new Borough Councils is also described. 
The Manual, which is published by Edward Lloyd, 
Limited, Salisbury-square, appears to contain every- 
thing that is iooked for in such a work. There are 
several small illustrations and maps in the issue. 


ARBITRATION CASES.—At the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Westminster, on the 6th inst., Mr. J. H. 
Clutton, arbitrator, concluded his inquiry as to the 
compensation to be paid by the London County 
Council for the property at Albert-square, on the 
south side of Commercial-road, E., which they had 
acquired as an open space under their General 
Powers Act of 1890. At the previous meeting 
evidence was taken from which it appeared that in 
1899 the claimant, Mr. Morris Cohen, a mantle 
manufacturer, purchased the property at Albert- 
square, consisting of thirty-nine houses and the open 
square, for the sum of 22,000/., or 1,000/. more than 
was paid by the previous purchaser. Mr. Cohen, 
on obtaining possession of the property, proceeded 
to build workshops in the rear of the houses, 
and, as the demand for such premises was 
brisk at the East End, got an extra rental of 
zol. per annum for each house. He was 
about to erect houses with workshops and shops 
on the square when the County Council obtained 
their compulsory powers. The claimant had been 
offered 37,500/. for his property, but had declined 
the offer in view of its development. The value of 
the vacant land at Albert-square as a_ building 
estate was variously estimated by his witnesses— 
Mr. Hasluck, architect, Mr. E. J. Bousfield, suf 
veyor, Mr. Douglas Young, surveyor, Mr. H. J 
Bliss, surveyor, and Mr. C. H. Moore, surveyor—a 
from 16,500/. to 17,1872. The case of the County 
Council was opened by Mr. English Harrison, who 
contended that the valuations of the an 
witnesses were greatly exaggerated. He called ¥ 
S. Walker, surveyor, whose estimate was 7,603! 5 
Mr. Farmer, surveyor (of Messrs. Da 
Tewson, & Co.), whose estimate was 8,250/. at the 
rate of 5s. per fout ; Mr. Collins, surveyor, whose 
valuation was 7,920! ; and Mr. J. M. Knight, tbe 
veyor, who valued the open space at 7,497!. os 
arbitrator, at the cluse of the proceedings, reserve® 
his decision.—On the 31st ult. at the Surveyee 
Institution, Mr. Ralph Clutton sat as arbitrator : 
the case of “Lord Guildford v. War Office, | 
claim in respect of the compulsory acquisition | 
the War Department of 247 acres of freehold 
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ili rposes. It was stated that the land 
for — oa part of Lord Guildford’s estate, 
sod was situated in the parishes of East Langdon, 
= ton, and St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, and within 

uston, . 
easy distance of Dover. Evidence on behalf of 
Lord Guildford was given by Mr, Alex. R. Stenning, 
FRIB.A., Mr. George James Brown, F.S.I., and 

ennings, F.SI. For the War Office 
Mr. W. J. Jennings, *.o* oe 
evidence was given by Sir William Crundall, Sir J. 
Whittaker Ellis, Bart. F.S.1, Mr. R. F. Granville, 
Mr. Cobb, F.S.I., and Mr. James Green, F.S.I. The 
owner's contention was that the land was of value 
as a possible building estate, an assertion which was 
denied by the War Office. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, MAIDENHEAD. —Colonel 
W. Langton Coke recently held an inquiry on be- 
half of the Local Government Board in respect of 
the application of the Maidenhead Corporation for 
sanction for a loan of 9,000/. for street improve- 
ments. The Borough Surveyor (Mr. Percy Johns) 
gave evidence in support of the application. After 
several objections had been heard, the Inspector 
visited the various streets and localities proposed to 
be dealt with. 

WIDENING OF HAMPSTEAD-ROAD.—A local com- 
mittee held a public meeting, on the 11th inst., at 
Tolmer’s-square Institute, Drummond-street, to 
consider the danger arising from the narrowness 
of Hampstead-road at the Euston-road. Dr. 
Collins, L.C.C., who presided, said the width of 
Hampstead-road at its southern outlet was only 
33 ft. According to recent police returns, no fewer 
than 33,941 vehicles passed this spot between 8 a.m. 
and12 midnight on a given date. The three lines 
of tramcars deposited thousands of passengers at 
that spot daily, and the danger was increased by the 
changing of horses. The question was affecting 
the welfare of London in general, and St. 
Pancras and North London in particular. 
—The Mayor of St. Pancras moved a resolution 
declaring that the great and continuous increase of 
traffic rendered imperative the widening of the 
south end of Hampstead-road. Of the 33 ft. of the 
thoroughfare, r2ft. Gin. were, he said, appropriated by 
tramcars, on either side of which omnibuses usually 
pulled up. The resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr, W. R. Cremer, M.P., and supported by Lord 
Elcho and Mr. Westacott, L.C C., was adopted, with 
one dissentient. It was further resolved to bring 
thematter before the London County Council and 
the St. Pancras Borough Council, and to ascertain 
from London County Council candidates their views 
upon the subject. 

THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF LINLITHGOW 
PALACE,—Mr. Ross, of the firm of Messrs. M‘Gibbon 
& Ross, architects, Edinburgh, who has had a life- 
long practical acquaintance with Linlithgow Palace, 
is of opinion that it could be restored in keeping 
with the other parts of the building at a cost of, 
say, about 40,0001. He suggests that it should be 
converted into a great national institution, such as 
a museum ora library. “I have before now,” he 
says, “ urged the advisability of restoring Linlithgow 
Palace, and that for many reasons. First of all, that 
itis not in such a desperate state of ruin but what 
it could be easily restured to its original condition. 
Nothing else would preserve it but to place a roof 
upon it. As history records, in 1746 it was set fire 
to by Hawley’s Dragoons, who were quartered 
in the Palace after the battle of Falkirk of that 
date. Up till then the Palace was in constant 
occupation. As the birthplace of Queen Mary, 
there is undoubtedly great appropriateness in the 
suggestion for its restoration as a memorial of a 
still greater Queen, and of a Queen about whose 
history there can be no cavil or dispute. Of course, 
the building, when restored, would not be suitable, 
owing to its situation, as a Royal residence, but 
still it could be used as an institution of the kind 
already suggested. Being situated mid-way between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, there could be no rivalry 
between the two cities as to which city it belonged, 
and consequently, the rivalry being eliminated, it 
might become a very favourite Scottish institution. 
Some of the large apartments, especially the great 
hall, erroneously termed the Parliament Hall, 
would be one of the most magnificent rooms in 
Scotland. The Domestic Chapel is also a place of 
singular interest. It is by far and away the finest 
of the kind in Scotland. In fact, the Palace might 
be made a place to illustrate the medizval history of 
Scotland.”—Dundee Advertiser, 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—At the 
monthly meeting of the executive of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee the decease of her Majesty 
the late Queen was referred to in fitting terms, and 
it was proposed by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs (chairman 
of the executive) and seconded by Mr. F. R. 
Farrow (chairman of the commerciai section) and 
moaly carried, that, “‘The executive of the 

titish Fire Prevention Committee representing 
Some 500 architects, engineers, municipal Officers, 
ord Others professionally interested in fire pro- 
peo and research desire to offer their sincere 
P< temgamg to his Majesty the King on the great 

‘row sustained in the death of their late beloved 
deseo Queen Victoria, The executive further 
Unene eSPectfully to assure his Majesty of their 
gotten loyalty and devotion to the Throne.” 

a HOUSE BUILDING IN SHEFFIELD — 
H eat owing item appears on the minutes of the 
The + Megamart of the Sheffield Corporation :— 

y surveyor reported that ten of the cottages 


in Hands-lane were ready for occupation, and that 
five more would be ready in a few days. He also 
reported that the cost of cottages, including land, 
erection, street works, and incidental expenses, 
would be approximately as follows :— 








Approxi- 
mate total 
Estimate. cost. 
e 4 4 & 
ROME ccnddeugeed scuus¥ areca eeesteeens 714 12 0 
CSUIRRE WORE. cue ccacacce 1,856 15 4) - 
Increased (through  con- | 
tractors having declined 2,020 14 6 
to carry out tenders) | 
UC adacinhanwasunavecmenae 2,020 14 6 
Building work, &c., done by 
Highway Department .... 2,760 0 o 2,751 5 7 
Printing, clerk of works’ 
wages, street works, &c..........00008 306 18 2 
45,793 10 3 


Resolved, that the Tramways Committee be re- 
quested to lend to the Health Committee a sum of 
8ool., the amount required, in addition to the 5,000. 
already lent by them, for the cost of the erection of 
the Hands-lane cottages, on the same terms 
as to interest and period for repayment as the 
5,000). 

THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—In 
consequence of further unavoidable circumstances, 
the annual dinner of this Association has been post- 
poned to March 15. _ It will be held at the Venetian 
Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE NORTHERN BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE.— 
The Northern Centre of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers and the London Order 
of Operative Bricklayers have agreed to submit the 
matters in dispute at several of the centres of the 
industry to arbitration. Anagreement to this effect 
has been made as follows :—“ Memorandum of an 
agreement made between the Executive Council of 
the Northern Centre of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Executive Council of the 
London Order of Operative Bricklayers for the set- 
tlement of the strike and lock-out of operative 
bricklayers in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Gateshead, and 
district and the Northern Counties Federation dis- 
trict. Itis hereby agreed that the dispute between 
the employers and operative bricklayers at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Gateshead, and district shall be 
submitted to the arbitration of two gentlemen, one 
each of which shall be appointed by the respective 
parties hereto, and in the event of the two gentlemen 
nominated being unable to come to an agreement 
they shall have power to appoint a referee, whose 
decision shall be final and binding on both parties ; 
and it is hereby further agreed that in the event of 
the two arbitrators being unable to agree upon a 
referee the President of the Board of Trade shall be 
respectfully asked to nominate one at the request 
of both parties to this agreement. The ar‘itrators’ 
award to be given within a fortnight of the date of 
signing this agreement, or at such subsequent early 
date as they, the arbitrators, may fix. It is further 
agreed that all the union operative bricklayers shall 
return to work in all the northern towns affected 
immediately the arbitrators’ award is given, those 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, Gateshead, and district on 
the terms of the award, and those in the other 
towns affected on the rules and rates of wages in 
force prior to the lock-out.” Since the signing of 
the agreement by the chairman and secretary of the 
respective parties it has been practically arranged 
that one arbitrator shall be accepted, to be nominated 
by the President of the Board of Trade at the request 
of both parties. 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION AND THE PLUMBERS 
DISPUTE.—The Sheffield Corporation Water Depart- 
ment are going to pay the plumbers in their employ 
the 94d. per hour asked for, on the condition that 
they accept the new proposals in regard to walking 
time and winter hours. Originally the men de- 
manded 9}d. per hour—an increase of 4d.—without 
any conditions, but later the employers suggested 
certain new rules, the most important of which 
were that within a radius of 14 miles of the parish 
church, or 2 miles of the workshop, no walking 
time should be allowed, and that the rule fixing 494 
hours as the working week throughout the year 
should be so varied that during the four winter 
months it should be 47 hours.—Sheffield Telegraph. 
PERTH JOINERS’ WAGES,— Perth operative joiners 
have received notice from the masters that on and 
after April 1 the wages will be reduced from 84d, 
to 74d. per hour. 

THE DUNDEE BUILDING TRADE.—A conference 
took place on the 8th inst. in Dundee between the 
Master Builders’ Association and the Operatives’ 
Association regarding a proposed reduction of 
wages. The men’s wages at present are 84d. per 
hour, and both committees recommended a reduc- 
tion of 4d. per hour, commencing on February 16, 
with no turther change till the end of May, when a 
new agreement could be considered. 

PENRHYN QUARRIES.—Negotiations are being 
carried on between the managers and the men, but 
we do not think it probable that the latter will 





resume work. 


LEGAL. 
BUILDING DISPUTE AT SOUTH SHIELDS. 


THE case of the Mayor and Corporation of South 
Shields v. Wilson Brothers came before a Divisional 
Court of King’s Bench, composed of Justices Wills 
and Channell, on the 7th inst., on appeal from a 
decision of the Justices of South Shields, who 
decided in favour of the defendants, 

Mr. Ralph Bankes appeared for the appellants, the 
Mayor and Corporation of South Shields ; the de- 
fendants were not represented. 

The case came before the Court in the form of 
a special case stated, from which it appeared 
that a complaint had been brought before the 
Justices on behalf of the Mayor and Corporation 
of South Shields against Messrs. Wilson Brothers, 
that they had unlawfully erected a “ new building ” 
in Redhead-street in the borough without having 
first given fourteen days’ notice in writing to the 
Corporation, and not having delivered to their 
surveyor plans thereof, contrary to the by- 
laws of the borough. Upon the hearing of the 
complaint the following facts were either proved 
or admitted by both parties: The defendants were 
the owners of a piece of ground of about an acre 
in extent in Redhead-street. It was boarded on 
every side, and occupied in part by a veterinary 
surgeon, who had an office, a stable, and some 
other wooden erections for his business. The 
defendants also occupied other parts of the ground 
as a builder’s yard, and near the centre of the 
ground the defendants had an open shed. Against 
this shed the defendants put up the wooden erection 
complained of. It was of no great size, being 
under 20 ft. each way, and at the apex of the slant- 
ing roof only 12 ft. high. The public had no access 
to it, and it was to all intents and purposes in the 
enclosed private ground of the defendants, and 
was intended for a stable. On the part of the 
complainants it was contended that the wooden 
erection complained of required plans to have been 
delivered to the Corporation, which had to be 
approved of by the Corporation before the defen- 
dants commenced to build, and this the defen- 
dants had notdone, Thedefendants’ contention was 
that it had never been the custom of the Corpora- 
tion to require any plans for wooden-built stables 
to be submitted to them ; that the by-laws had not 
been insisted upon in sucha case previously ; and 
further that the by-laws did not apply to 
such a case as the present. The Justices, before 
deciding the case, surveyed the erection and its 
surroundings, when they held that the by-laws did 
not apply to a stable built of wood upon enclosed 
ground, asin the present case. In the opinion of 
the Justices, ‘‘a building to be a building within the 
meaning of the by-laws should answer to the 
description of an edifice having some approach to 
architectural design and structurally fit and 
intended for use and occupation by humanity in a 
civilised form.” They therefore held that the struc- 
ture in question was not a “ building” within the 
meaning of the by-laws, and that no question of 
law arose in the case. 

At the conclusion of the argument of counsel, 
their lordships held that the structure in question 
did come within the meaning of the by-laws, and 
remitted the case to the Justices, directing them to 
convict the defendants. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed. 





CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY AND 
SUBSIDENCES. 


THE case of the Trustees of Mrs. M. Cunliffe v. 
the Central London Railway came again before Mr. 
J. W. Penfold, F.R.I B.A., sitting as sole arbitrator, 
at the Surveyors’ Institution on the 8th inst. The 
case is one in which damages to the extent.of 4,800/. 
are claimed against the Central London Railway for 
alleged damage to No. 2, Lancaster Gate, Bays- 
water-road, caused by subsidence of the soil conse- 
quent upon the construction of the railways.—Mr. 
A. G. Manton, C.E., chief agent to the contractor, in 
giving evidence on behalf of the company, said it 
was his opinion that the subsidence was due to the 
bursting of a water main belonging to the East 
London Water Company. It was quite impos- 
sible that the railway could have had anything to 
do with it. The house was built upon a layer of 
mud, and any considerable stream of water, such as 
would result from the bursting of a large water- 
pipe, would certainly tend to shift the founda- 
tions and ultimately to cause the cracks com- 
plained of.—Sir Douglas Fox also gave evidence 
for the railway company. He said the method 
of the construction of the tunnel of the Central 
London and similar railways was such as to 
preclude all possibility of overhead subsidence. 
After the Greathead shield had cut its way, 
and the iron lining plates fixed in position, 
the inch and a half of space remaining be- 
tween the plates and the soil of the tunnel was 
immediately filled with a clayey composition injected 
through the plates, so that the whole was as firm 
and compact as before, Subsidence was in that way 
rendered impossible. He had watched the construc- 
tion of the railway for the Mercers’ Hall and the 
Royal Exchange, and he had found out that any 
subsidences that occurred invariably took place 





some time before the spot was reached by the work- 
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men, and that no movement occurred subsequently’ 
Even then the cracks were only “ hair cracks.” He 
concluded that for the tunnel to have affected the 
house the damage must have been done in the 
autumn of 1897, whereas it did not take place till 
much later. As the house was built upon the valley 
of a once-existing brook, the ground, if it became 
saturated by water from a burst water-main, would 
certainly give way and cause cracks in the houses 
above. Another reason which made him believe 
that the tube had not affected the house was that a 
6-ft. sewer which ran between the house and the 
railway was quite intact. The constructionof vertical 
shafts for stations very often caused subsidences in 
the adjacent buildings, but as No. 2, Lancaster 
Gate was 440 ft. from a station, this cause was 
extremely unlikely. 

Mr, J. Seaton, the resident engineer, gave corro- 
borative evidence, and the case was adjourned 
provisionally until March 1. 





ACTION BY A SCENIC ARTIST. 


THE case of Ryan v, the Portsmouth Theatre, 
Limited, came before Mr, Justice Bigham, sitting 
without a jury, in the King’s Bench Division on the 
11th inst. It was an action brought by the plaintiff, 
Mr. Thomas Edward Ryan, a scenic artist, to recover 
from the defendants 73/. 11s. 1d., his fees for an 
act drop representing the ship Victory being towed 
into port, and which he alleged was executed by 
him to the order of the defendants’ managing 
director. 

It appeared that the price agreed on for the act 
drop was 50/ , and that the plaintiff made a sketch 
which was submitted to Mr. Matcham, the defen- 
dants’ architect. The plaintiff, to complete the 
work, obtained the assistance of Mr. T. T. White, 
who painted the figures at a cost of 20/., which the 
plaintiff paid. The act drop had been used at the 
defendants’ theatre from August 6 down to the 
present time, but defendants refused to pay the full 
price for it on the grounds that it was not according 
to the instructions given by their architect, and that 
the architect had not given a certificate for the 
work. The defendants paid 58/. 11s. Id. into 
Court as being sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim. ; 

For the defence, Mr. F. Matcham, defendants’ 
architect, in giving evidence said he told the plaintiff 
he wanted three or four fairy-like figures, with 
wreaths of roses and other flowers, attached to the 
bow of the ship Victory, towing the ship into port. 
He wanted Britannia at the side, drawing the 
drapery back and disclosing the picture. The 
plaintiff said it was a good idea. The plaintiff did 
not say it could not be done. He did not approve of 
either of the sketches, neither did he approve of the 
“act drop,” and suggested alterations—namely, other 
figures to be added, The plaintiff intimated that he 
would do that and do his best to make it comply 
with his wishes. He did not think that the act 
drop as executed carried out his ideas, and he 
refused to certify that it was done to his satis- 
faction. 

In the result judgment was entered for the 
plaintiff for 15/. beyond the amount paid into court, 
with costs 

Mr. Stephen Lynch appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Emanuel for the defendants. 





BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
[NORTHERN CIRCUIT. ] 


MEssrS. NEILL & SONS, builders, of Manchester, 
brought an action recently to recover damages for 
breach of contract from Mr. Hamor Lockwood, a 
contractor. Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C.,and Mr. Gilbert 
Jordan appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Pick- 
tord, K.C,, and Mr. Langdon for the defendant. A 
watching brief for an insurance company was held 
by Mr. Acton. From the statements of counsel it 
appeared that the plaintiffs, who were builders in 
Manchester, entered into a contract with the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Company for the 
construction of certain works, and relet a portion 
of the asphalt work to the defendant, a contractor 
in Manchester, under a sub-contract. In the speci- 
fications and conditions attached to the sub-contract 
there was a clause stipulating that the defendant 
should include in his tender insurance of the work- 
men employed by him, there being a condition that 
the plaintiffs were not to be responsible for any acci- 
dent which might befall any of the defendant's 
workmen. During the execution of the work an 
employee of the defendant’s was injured and died. A 
claim was made by his widow under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, and both the plain- 
tiffs and defendant were made parties to the action, 
which came before Judge Parry, of the Manchester 
County Court, sitting as arbitrator. Judge Parry, 
following a decision of the Court of Appeal, which 
laid down thata sub-contractor was not an “ under- 
taker” within the Act, awarded the widow 234/. 
damages against the present plaintiffs and dis- 
missed the case as against the present defendant. 
The plaintiffs now sought to recover that sum, 
together with 31/., the costs of the arbitration, from 
the defendant. Mr. Russell argued on behalf 
of the plaintiffs that the defendant was bound to 
indemnify them against any claim for damages for 


injuries sustained by the defendant’s workmen. Fer 
the defence it was submitted that the defendant, in 
taking out a policy of insurance, had fulfilled his 
obligations under the clause in question, and that 
there was no contract to indemnify the plaintiffs 
against damages in any action that might be brought 
against them. In the course of his judgment 
the learned Judge said that he was of opinion 
that the clause in question was inserted for the 
protection. of the plaintiffs with the object of 
throwing upon the defendant the obligation to 
discharge any claims which might be brought 
against the plaintiffs by any of the defendant’s 
workmen. He thought that the intention of the 
clause was that the defendant was to take out a 
policy under which the insurance company would be 
responsible for any claim brought against either the 
plaintiffs or the defendant by the defendant’s work- 
men. Such intention was, he considered, sufficiently 
shown by the words in the contract, “it being a con- 
dition that we are not responsible for any accident 
occurring to your workmen.” The meaning of this 
clause was clearly that the defendant should take 
such steps as would prevent any liability falling 
upon the plaintiffs in respect of any accident hap- 
pening to the defendant’s workmen. There would 
be judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount 
claimed, with costs. A stay of execution was 
applied for by Mr. Pickford, and granted.—Times, 





BUILDING CONTRACT: ARCHITECT’S 
CERTIFICATE : NOTICE TO TREAT. 


IN the Official Referee’s Court, on the 6th inst., 
before Mr. Verey, the case of Lole and Lightfoot v. 
Vidal was heard. This was an action brought by 
the plaintiffs, a firm of builders at Chelsea, to re- 
cover 4857. 1os., and loss of profit on a building con- 
tract, and raising the question of whether archi- 
tects’ certificates should be issued after a notice to 
treat had been served on the owner. 

Mr. Morton Smith appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
the defendant, who conducted his own case, had 
paid 260/. into Court. 

Mr. Morton Smith said that in the latter part of 
1899 negotiations took place between the plaintiffs 
and defendant as to rebuilding No. 51, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, and other premises in Wardour-street. The 
defendant ultimately accepted the plaintiffs’ tender 
of 6101, for the work, but afterwards altered his 
view as to what was required to be done, and on 
March 22, 1900, the parties entered into another 
contract for 872/., including an addenda which con- 
tained priced items commencing with the61o0l. The 
contract contained clauses stipulating that when, in 
the opinion of the defendant’s architect, work to 
the value of 200/. was done, the contractor should 
be entitled to be paid at the rate of 85 per cent., 
that the defendant’s architect should give certifi- 
cates from time to time, and that after a stoppage 
for a month the contract could be determined. On 
April 2 the architect, Mr. J. A. Souttar, authorised 
the builders to proceed, and they pulled down and 
cleared away the wall next Wardour-street, the 
detendant agreeing to pay 5o/. for it, as the archi- 
tect thought the work necessary. On April 17 both 
the architect and the defendant wrote to the builders 
directing the work to be stopped, as a notice to 
treat had been served on the owner (the defendant) 
by the Strand Board of Works, the land being 
required for widening the street. In consequence 
the builders stopped at once, but the plant and 
materials were left on the site for about six weeks. 
On May 3 the builders applied for payment of 
4851. 128., being the account rendered for work 
executed up to the date of the stoppage of the 
work. The works having been stopped one month 
and no further orders to proceed given, the con- 
tract was determined. On May 24 the defendant’s 
solicitors wrote informing them that items in their 
claim were not covered by the architect’s certificate, 
and mentioning the compensation claim against the 
Strand Board of Works. The builders replied that 
the compensation claim had nothing to do with 
them, and required payment by the architect’s 
certificate. On June 25 the architect made out 
a certificate for 250/. (including 50/. for the wall), 
and again, on July 20, gave a final certificate for 
100/, intimating also that any claim for loss of 
profit by non-completion of the contract was not 
within bis province. The defendant declined to pay 
for loss of profit; and thereupon the plaintiffs 
brought this action. The job was an awkward one 
to do, as the land was only 8 ft. in depth and 48 ft. 
in length, and therefore, in estimating for work 
of this kind, a builder would look for a larger 
profit than he would in other work, because 
of the extraordinary amount of risk and diffi- 
culty which he would have, and the plaintiffs 
had put this profit at 15 per cent. on 572/., or 
851. 10s. In the certificates of 350/. was included 
the 50/. authorised by the defendant for the party 
wall—Mr. Wm. Chas. Lole, a member of the 
plaintiff firm, bore out the counsel's opening state- 
ment, and said the minimum profit would be 15 per 
cent—Mr. Henry F. Williams, surveyor, Fleet- 
street, EC., agreed that 15 per cent. was a reason- 
able profit for a builder to expect for work of this 
character.—Mr., J. A. Souttar, architect, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, said he was employed in the matter by 
Mr. Vidal, and exercised his judgment on the amount 





of work actually done. He obtained the schedule of 
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prices from the builders as to how they arri 

61ol. He arrived at the opinion that seme 
fair contract price for the work done, leaving & 
for work under the contract not carried Out, r 
builder would expect 15 per cent. profit on. 
awkward job like that. The building was up to 
ground floor.—The Official Referee said the certis, 
cates were binding upon him, unless fraud “ 
dishonesty were proved.—Other evidence having 
been given, the Official Referee held that the cla ig 
stipulating that the builders could not claim labies 
profit if they determined the contract did not a "a 
He gave judgment for the amount certified } ahh 
architect, 350/., and for loss of profit at 123 per cent. 
712, 158., with costs —F states Gazette, —~ 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


20,432.—AUTOMATICAL WATER Supply FOR 
WATER-CLOSETS : R. C. Grundy, D. BP. Grunijy 
and D. Grundy.—For supplying water in fixed 
quantities ; the valve casing into which the supply 
pipe enters has an inlet and a discharge yaly 
worked by a weighted lever that is raised o; 
lowered by the seat of the closet, and is joined o 


jthe spindle of the outlet valve ; water will flow 


through a pipe into a container when the inle 
valve is lifted through the engagement of its spindle 
with the extended spindle of the outlet valve as the 
latter is pressed against its seating ; water flows 
into the closet upon the opening of the outlet valve 
which depresses and shuts the inlet valve ; the latter 
valve is disposed adjustably upon its spindle, and its 
conical shape is intended to obviate the deposit of 
dust and dirt; escape of air is provided for by 
means of an adjustable float-valve fitted upon the 
container, which also has a funnel-shaped opening 
for the prevention of noise at the discharge ; air is 
admitted through a spring or weight-balanced valve 
at the top of the container. 

20,435.—LINING-PLATES FOR BRICK MOULps: 
J. E. Brindley and F, Rowley,—The lining-plates 
are made of some such hard substance as porcelain, 
stone, steel, or glass, and are fastened to one another 
in their places around the die or plunger so as tu 
form a frame to be placed within a flanged casing 
made of cast-iron, to which they are cemented, the 
cement interlocking with projections and recesses 
fashioned upon the lining-plates. 

20,447 —A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH LATCHES 
AND Locks: D Beards.—The cap or back-plate is 
secured to the body of a lock or latch-case by lugs 
upon the plate, which will pass through holes cut 
in the fore-end ; at the back of the case is another 
lug, which is clinched over after it has been inserted 
through a hole at the edge of the plate ; if the fore- 
end does not cross the edge of the door, its lug or 
lugs can be passed through a hole or holes in the 
plate, and the plate-lugs will then pass into hole: 
made in the back of the case; in another form the 
lugs and holes are set on opposite sides, instead of 
at the ends, of the plate. 

20,469.—SHEET-ROOFING : C. H. Windle and B. D. 
Meares.—Hooks or clips that are bolted on to the 
purlins are employed for fastening corrugated metal 
roofing sheets in their position, the upper edge of 
each sheet being placed between the hook and 
the purlin, and the lower overlapping edge of the 
sheet immediately above being inserted underneath 
a round prong which extends from the hook, 

20,470.—SIPHONICAL DISCHARGE: C. D. Martin. 
—The flush is started through the forcing down ot 
water over the crown of the siphon by means ol 
the fall of a piston within a cylinder that is fitted 
in the top of a flattened receiver, at the bottom o! 
which is a non-return valve, and into the top o! 
which the shorter leg of the siphon is introduced. 
A silent discharge and the collection of dirt between 
the cylinder and its piston are prevented by means 
of a ring around the top of the cylinder. , 

20,486.—ELECTRICAL SWITCHES AND CUT-OUTS: 
A. Faray.—Metal bushings are sunk below the sur- 
face of each distribution board in two rows of holes 
and in such a manner that they cannot be touched 
by the hand ; wires that fit in deep grooves cut in 
insulating handles and connecting the plug term 
nals constitute the simple fuses ; for the switches 
the fuse is connected to one of the plugs and to one 
of the contacts, the other plug being connected to 
the other contact. : 

20,489.—BRICKS AND BLOCKS FOR BUILDEK 
UsE : S. Ritter von Bielinski —The bricks and blocks, 
moulded in various suitable shapes, are intended ol 
floors, ceilings, arches, walls, conduits, paving, 3 
dations, and so on ; they are hollow and are to r 
joined together with their interlocking grooves om 
tongues and hollow or solid cores that will pass 10 r 
two or more bricks. The bricks should be vitrifie 
or baked into clinkers when they are required 2 
the building of vaults and floors, and the pe 
through them will serve for the drainage of pv 
the circulation of air, and the conveyance of smo # 

20,492.— PERCUSSIVE ROCK-DRILLS : R. wae 
H. C. Campbell,—A clamp between adjustable co ine 
forms the mounting upon a standard of the =. 
in which the drill that is to be struck with hamm 
is held and turned, the drill passes through hp 
bushes in the ends of the casing, which consists 
two parts screwed together, and it is grip 





between pawls pivoted upon a sleeve by means 
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of 'a spring, whilst another pawl, carried on a 
ring, operates a sleeve upon which are sliding lugs 
that turn the former sleeve in order to turn the 
drill; the drill can be raised clear of the end of 
the hole when it is turned by means of ratchet 
teeth on the latter sleeve that engage with teeth 
upon a plate so as to force the plate backwards 
upon the pivoted pawls and make them hold and 
raise the drill. 

20,506. — CLIP-AND-SLEEVE AND BUTT-AND- 
FLANGE JOINTS FOR PIPES: D. M. Nesbit.—The 
couplings or joints are intended for metal tubes and 

ipes which have tapered ends for collars and rings, 
the joints being tightened by the bolting together 
of other collars. A projecting lip or ring upon one 
collar will engage with a groove in the opposite 
collar and so secure the jointing washer. The tube- 
ends may be expanded or riveted over so as to fit 
into recesses made in the faces of the collars, or the 
collars may be screwed. By another method of 
coupling, a loose collar or ringed flange, which is 
fashioned with an interrupted boss, will fit with an 
interrupted collar or shoulder upon the end of the 
ipe. 
a ARTIFICIAL MARBLE: S. Weill.—A 
paste is made by stirring together water, glycerine, 
and white English marble cement, to which is 
added an earthy colouring substance mixed with 
water and glycerine. The moulded blocks are 
smoothened with pumice-stone, and then, having 
been dried again, are smoothened with whetstone, 
stopped, and smoothened with a polishing stone 
They are next soaked in olive oil and wax polished. 
For a hard one-tinted marble an admixture of 
cinder dust, white English marble cement, glycerine, 
water, and colouring matter should be used. 

20,557.—AN APPLIANCE FOR DIsc MILLS FOR 
GRINDING LIME, ASHES, SANDSTONE, &C.: F. E. 
Whitham.—The grinding mills are provided with a 
balancing contrivance that consists of two. or three, 
rings, which have a channel-shaped section and are 
placed adjustably around the pan of the runner, or, 
it may be, upon the stone, lime, &c. ; wooden pack- 
ing rings effect the vertical adjustment of the 
balancing rings, which are made solid throughout 
their greater part in each instance. 

20,585.—A LOWERING APPARATUS FOR ESCAPE 
FROM FIRE: $. E. Young.—The apparatus, which 
has a liquid brake, comprises a drum or reel that is 
mounted within a window frame or a similar 
fitting, and is made in two portions upon which the 
ropes are wound in contrary directions in order that 
one rope shall be wound up as a person is lowered 
by the other and unwinding rope ; within the drum 
is a piston which a fixed and screwed axis impels 
through the cylinder. A projection which fits in a 
groove prevents the piston from turning, whilst the 
descent is regulated by the forcing of the liquid 
through an orifice in the piston so as to set up the 
action of a cushion or brake. 

20,592.—AN APPARATUS FOR HYDRAULIC RAMS: 
F. McC. Kline and S. A. Wetzel.—A spring, which 
has a thickened foot for its adjustment and attach- 
ment to a lug upon the valve seating, carries the 
waste valve, the spring carrying the valve adjustably 
with nuts. A similar support is contrived for the 
air chamber valve, of which the spring crosses the 
valve seating, and is mounted upon lugs at the sides. 
For an increase of the delivery pressure a tapering 
outlet joins the air chamber and the discharge pipe. 

20,606.—A TRAVELLING CRANE: H. A. LZ. Barry. 
—Overhead rails support the Carriage, and of the 
two working ropes, which are guided by pulleys, 
some of which are placed obliquely, one is secured to 
the carriage and the other is passed through the fall- 
block and so to the carriage ; on the end of the axle 
of the sheave in the fall-block is affixed a two-armed 
cam ; after the loaded skip has reached the place 
where it is to be unloaded, a reversal of the engine 
makes the cam strike against a pawl upon a lever 
that is joined to the firing-line of the skip, thus the 
lever is lifted to work the firing-line for tipping the 
skip. In order that the two drums shall be driven 
in one direction when the clutch is in action, and 
that when the clutch is out of action one drum may 
be stopped and locked whilst the other drum con- 
tinues its work, the drums revolve loosely upon the 
driving shaft, and on the shaft are two discs, on 
both sides of each disc are eccentrical pinions’ for 
engagement respectively with a fixed gear-wheel 
and a gear-wheel upon the end of the drum. 

20,655.—THE MOULDING OF THE ENDS OF DRAIN 
PIPES AND CONDUITS: Albion Clay Co. and R. 
Lawton.—For moulding spigot and socket ends. a 
core is dropped upon guide-rods into the middle of 
the socket and the spigot end of the conduit is put 
into a mould that is mounted upon a base-plate, a 
Spigot and a socket are then made in alignment 
with One another by means of a filling of cement, or 
some bituminous compound, between the pipe-ends 
and the mould and core ; spring arms attached to 
the cross-head and an adjustable bar which is 
clamped to brackets upon the cross-head hold the 
socket end of the conduit in its place ; a screw or 
lever may be used for lifting and lowering the core 
igre Ag balanced with a weight and cord. 

ndui i i i 
Gdns ct ae are after the kind specified in No. 

20,681 —AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH y 
APPARATUS : F. H. Williams.—The perme 
sists of a vessel or receiver, which has a funnel 
a with a siphon for its outlet, and is to be filled 

ith a disinfectant, or some similar material, before 











it is placed within a flushing or other kind of cistern. 
Every time a flush is made the receiver will be dis- 
charged to the level of its siphon outlet. 

20,723.—BOLTS FOR Doors, &c.: W. Doyle.— 
An arm extends at a right angle from the end of 
the bolt and then bends parallel to the bolt again so 
as to have a turned-up part at its end, the bolt will 
both slide and turn in a casing, and will engage with 
a keeper, as well as in an additional keeper when it 
is turned upwards. The door is to be partly opened 
by drawing the bolt backwards as far as its turned- 
up end will allow, whilst the arm slides upwards 
inside of the keeper. 

20,759.—TREATMENT OF SEWAGE: T. F$. Barnard. 
—After the sewage has been caused to pass through 
a series of filter beds containing carbon in various 
forms it is directed to a filter bed of lime, and 
thence through settling-tanks to another range of 
filtering beds containing sand, and carbon con- 
sisting of coal slack, coke,.or coke breeze, and 
charcoal, which, after it has been mixed with the 
ia solids and with coal tar, will serve for 
uel. 

20,796.—AN APPLIANCE FOR SLIDING SHUTTERS 
AND SASHES: G. Barnes.-—Spiral balancing springs 
are wound up, when the sashes are lowered, by 
means of twisted square rods or screws that operate 
as archimedean twist-drills, and are worked by nuts 
secured to the sashes. The upper square end of 
each rod engages in a squared socket ot the spring 
axle, and its lower end travels in a detachable split 
guide or bearing, the spring is prevented from run- 
ning down at the withdrawal of the rod and bearing 
plates by means of a ratchet and pawl upon the 
spring axle. Portions of the frame are hinged in 
order that one may turn the sashes inwards upon 
the rods, and the sash can be held in any position 
desired through the engagement of a cranked 
swivelling fork or catch with one of the square 
rods. 

20,803.—ENERGY METERS (ELECTRICAL): Elihu 
Thomson.—For alternating currents the induction 
motor meter is composed of stationary main current 
and pressure coils that produce separate magnetical 
fields, wherein two armatures are geared to one 
spindle and rotate together. Each of the intercon- 
nected armatures consists of a core, around which 
are coils, each of which upon one armature is 
permanently connected in a closed circuit with a 
coil upon the other. Each pair of interconnected 
coils may lie in one plane, one set of field coils being 
put at a suitable angle with the other, or if all the 
field coils are parallel to one another, the coils upon 
one armature are displaced about the spindle ex- 
tending from the connected coils upon the other 
armature, If each armature carries two coils, the 
displacement amounts to 45 deg., and to 60 deg. if 
each armature carries three coils. 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. E. S. Prior on ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture and the Basis of its Beauty.” 7.30pm. 

Royal Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomson M.A., on 
‘“‘ The Existence of Bodies Smaller than Atoms.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. J. Ashford 
on * Light Lathes and Screw Machines.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley, M.D., on “Sanitary Law,” III. 7 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland (Technical 
Demonstrations).—Mr. J. Early on “‘ Glass Manufacture.” 
4.30 p.m. (at 1, Upper Camden-street), 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Architectural Association.—First spring visit, to the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and Cardinal’s House, Ashley 
Gardens, Victoria-street, Westminster, by permission of 
the architect, Mr. J. F. Bentley. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 18. 


Royal Institute of British Architects (Business and 
Ordinary).—(1) To read the address presented by the 
Council to his Majesty the King on behalf of the Royal 
Institute. (2) To make an announcement concerning the 
Royal Gold Medal for the year. (3) Election of candi- 
dates for membership. (4) Mr. G. T. Hine on “‘ Asylums 
and Asylum Planning.” 8 p.m. : 

London Institution.—Mr. Arnold Mitchell on ‘* Mediz- 
val Sculpture.” Illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Samtary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley, M.D., on “ Duties of a Sanitary In- 
spector: Outdoor.” 8pm. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. H. 
C. Corlette on *‘ The Planning and Design of Churches.” 
6.30 p.m. 
y 3 ser Architectural Society.—To consider further 
the draft memorandum and Articles of Association in con- 
nexion with the proposed incorporation of the Society, 
6 p.m. 

TuESDAY, FEBRUARY 109. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be discussed : 
“The Nilgiri Mountain - Railway,” by Mr. W. J 
Weightman. 8 p.m. 

Royat Institution.—Professor J. A. Ewing, M.A. 
F.R.S., on ‘* Practical Mechanics (experimentally treated) : 
First Principles and Modern Illustrations.” - 3pm. 

Architectural Association of lreland.—Mr. G. Coffey 
on ‘Optical Refinements in Classic and Medizval Archi- 
tecture.” Lantern Views. 7.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 


British Archeological Association.—Mr. W. Ferguson 
Irvine on “Some Old Halls in Wirral.” With limelight 
illustrations. 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Mr. A. H. Barker, 
B.A., on “Works Management.” II. 8 p.m. 








Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations jor 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection in the district of St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. 2p.m. (2) Dr. J. Priestley, 
M.D., on “ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: Indoor.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wail (Free lectures on 
matters connected with building).—Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham on “ Architecture at the Paris Exhibition.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(Meeting at Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers).—If the discussion on Mr. 
Mordey’s paper is closed, the following paper will be 
read: ‘* The Electrical Power Bill of 1900: Before and 
After.” By Mr. W. L. Madgen. 

Fripay, FEBRUARY 22. 

Royal Institution.—Sir W. Roberts-Austen on “‘ Metals 
as Fuel.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. J. L. Cridlan on ‘‘ Automatic Coupling.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. Priestley, M.D., on ‘* Duties of a Sanitary 
Inspector. Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances. 
8 p.m. 

a Architectural Craftsmen’s Society. — Mr 

. G. Dunn on “ The Practice of Chimney Building and 

oiler Setting.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' Institution.— 
Annual dinner, King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architecturat Association. — Visit to 
Bruntsfield House and St. Oswald’s Church. | 

Reyal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A. 
on ‘* Sound and Vibration.” I 3 p.m. . 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection at Friern Barnet Sewage Works. 


m. 

: ya Institute of Architecture.—Visit to General 
Accident Assurance Buildings, Perth. : é 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Visit the Willesden 

Station of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. 

2.30 p.m. 


4... 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 4.—By Sepewick, Son, & WEALL. 
Edgware-rd.—No. 296, beneficial lease for 55} 
yrs., r. 952, with goodwill ............-..... 45,250 
By G. A. Witxinson & Son. 
Clapton.—52 and 54, Chatsworth-rd., u.t. 744 yrs., 


g.r. 204,, Tr. TIO/......0-0 Ceaededeenne See 1,660 
Peckham.—1, 3, and 7, Dundas-rd., u.t. 694 yrs., 

Zak. TAL, Ve TBE. ceveverecccesecccccccccceece go 
Dulwich.—35 to 51 (odd), Archdale-rd., u.t. 77 

YTS., Fel. 4OL, LOS. oe ee eeceecre cece cecececees 1,535 
Islington.—154 and 156, Copenhagen-st., u.t. 40 

YISey Zor. 12L., To 78L.. cere ereeererecereceee 55 


February 5.—By DesenHAm, Tewson & Co. 
Oxted, Surrey.— Station Yard, a block of freehold 


land, £8. EF. ZPe coccccccceccsscccceccccecs 1,500 
Camden Town.—2o0 to 28 (even), Camden-rd., 
Unt. 26 YrS.y Z-To B5eey Fe ZUSLiee wececeses sees 25230 
jo and 32, Camden-rd., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. nil, 


PitiORoas «aes (eee tecececscecccees anaanche ggo 
Holloway.—54, Hilldrop-cres., u.t. 49 yrs., Z.r. 9é. Joo 
Battersea.—Auckland-rd., f.g.r. 142, reversion in 


BG daca nasdcanceccecuaceses aganeaee aan 405 
Hammersmith.—Shepherd’s Bush-rd., f.g.r. 272., 

YEVersion in 76 YTS. ..--cceecececcceccee cece 77° 
Stamford Hill.—Seven Sisters-rd., f.g.r. 12., 

reversion in 76 YrS. ..00.esscceeeceree Poreere 320 
Willesden.—Vicarage-rd., f.g.r. 9/., reversion in 

JQ YISe cccccecs secccccccceres er eccccccecs 215 
Mile End.—Longfellow-rd., f.g.r. 72., reversion in 

SOE YTS. cocececccecces saeaeési¢eeenancnees ° 180 


By Boyton, Pecram, & BuCKMASTER. 
Kensington.—38, Comeragh-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 
TOle, Fo SOL. oc ccccccccccsccccccccscccccccs a 50 
By Hunter & HuntTer. 
Regent-st.—Nos. 69 and 71, beg 17 yrs., g.r., &e., 


1792. 5S. 6d., r. 8292. 5S. 6d. 2... eeeeeeeeveee 8,159 
High Holborn.—No, 132, u.t. 24 yrs., g.1. 500., ¥ 
GOR, 6a cs cccccccs skdegedacckgaceuncexasated 1,175 
Hyde Park.—38, Orsett-ter., u.t. 41} yrs., g.r. 10d, 
Fe REGS s oc cccccccccees bankas seanendnceaneean 1,060 
6s, Porchester-ter., u.t. 414 yrs., g-1. 20...+++6-- Ty 
1, Inverness-ter., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 504, r. 3704. 5,500 
7,13, and 15, Inverness-ter., u.t. 54 yrs., Q.Ts 
QOE,  sacncccccocececccccedceedauess aasadana 4,220 
8, 12, 14, 16, and 22, Inverness-ter., u.t. 54 yrs., 
Zor. 1500.5 FT. 8652... eee ce ecee seer vecececees 7230 


By Nott CartwriGut, & ETCHES. | 
Southall, Middlesex.—1, 2, and 3, South-view, 
r. 852. 10s. ; also two plots of building land, f. _—_ 1,000 


Osterley Park-rd., Lyndhurst, f., e.r. 652.... .. 775 
Hornsey.—60, Hampden-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Blo WOSe, Cee ZOl.. 2 ceccccccccccesscere cosece 300 
Pimlico.—6, Rutland-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 8/. r. 
Calo cccdccusacnuscuaetcusaucaacnscansscpeaes 325 
Balham.—s53, 55, and 57, Elmfield-rd. fir. 1042, .. 1,500 
1, Balham Park-rd., u.t. 34% yrs., g.r. nil, e.r. 


GGL. co cccccdscincdatacaacenuaderdtntenadys 1,300 
Mitcham.—41 and 43, Graham-rd., f., r. ae aR 6390 
By Lancrince & FREEMAN (at Tonbridge). 
Hadlow, Kent.—Pitt’s Wood, Correnden and 
Palmer-st. Farm, 93a. OF. 21 p., f. .----222+2 3,900 
February 6.—By G. Gou.psmitH, Son & Co, 
Pimlico.—59, Denbigh-st., u.t. 293 yrs., g.r- 82., 
Ke 68h. ccc cace ekisscahasesguseaensaéusecues . 535 
By Hunter & Hunter. 
Hyde Park.—39, 40, 41, 43 and 44, Porchester- 
Sq. U.t. 424 yrs., g.T. 752, r. 5654, (in lots) .. 4939 
15; 17) 18, 19, 20, 21, 22,23 and 24, Porchester- 
sq., u.t. 484 yrs., g-r- 1642., r. 1,1352, (in lots). 
By Douctas Younc & Co. ee 
Romford, Essex.—Essex-rd., four plots of building 
IAM, Tocccncccuccadcece oe cece cccccece ioeaae 120 
Hornsey.—s, Church-lane, u.t. 81'yrs., g.r. 92, 


10,520 


500 


TK. SOE « cece wesw es ee: ee eesereseseeseseseees 520 
Toscalen~45 and 91, High Cross-rd., f., r. 407, 7oo 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for or r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for whee: ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 














CONTRACTS. 
| Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered 
| 
|\*Works and Materials......... soscecccsccocccccoccccccccccccceocccces| LOULEMNAM U.D.C..ccccccccccccccccscess.| Be Crowne, 712, High-road, Tottenham .....0ccccceec.s0e sevsseceel, BOD, OS 
Granite and Slag, Stony Stratford...... RABE BLDC, «cccnsecescccessscees| We Bhs Es Pritchard, Surveyor, Wicken, Stony ee ES do. | 
Excavation Works, Paving, &c............0.+ secessssseeeeese.| Lynemouth Corporation............| J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth sacunevabavanencesvartesed ‘i do. 
Street Works, Netherton and —— IRS Dudley Corporation .........cccccsseree.| Je Gammage, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dudley .. Sixcusicins J do. 
Steel Rails (1, 600 tons), &c., Egremont .. scbokavssnedt ERM AE TER Ai iac tncésancesconiscasccoess W. H. Travers, Engineer, Church-street, Egremont......... < do, 
Board Room and Offices, Hall-street. ..........cc.css+.-..| Todmorden Union Guardians ...... J. Horsfall, Architect, Burnley-road, Todmorden ....s-scess0s.. a do. 
Additions, &c., to Shire Hall, Haverfordwest Pembrokeshire eae Council ...| A. H. Thomas, Shire Hall, Haverfordwest... inanaexesce ‘va do. 







Street Works, Herrett- street, aes papnan 
Broken ati i icavvence 
Road Metal 









































PAGBPROD AIG: cavsevasasensnssssspeses 
East Retford (Notts) ‘Corporation 
Salisbury R.D.C 


seeerereaneeese 






























N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Council Offices, Aldershot.. 
J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, East. Retford 
D. W. Morrice, Surveyor, Homington, Salisbury sa 






































































Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 

















Competitions, p.—. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxiv. 








Additions to School, “Lidget Green ......... RE | School Board .............. re Bailey, Architect, 9, Market-street, Bradford... eseeceee 
Iron Staircase at Workhouse .....+...ccscseossscsseseoees .....| Manchester Guardians ............... A. J. Murgatroyd, 93) Strutt- street, Manchester ....ccscssees... esevese | 
Church, Platt Bridge, near Wigan ..... ees cece coccescesese J. Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, DED ccococccccceseeccecsees ‘ d 
Baptist Chapel, near Abertillery, MOM. ........ccccccssssor| tat teee eens Rev. B. Davies, 9, Rosebery- -street, puisnieoniedl soeece soscceconccecoecces do. | 
Business Premises, Hellifield ..... seeseeeeee.| OKipton Co- -Op. “Society, Ltd.........] J. Hartley, Architect, Skipton .. suiebcavscusneee do. 
Two Pairs Cottages, Stowlangloft, ‘Suffolk... LiCl Tae Pore J. Birmingham, Estate Office, Stowlangioft. .. passaneseatvonscousavoesenene do. | 
Electrical Conduits _..... spsncdansnabebansuen a Dundee Gas Commissioners .........| W. H. Tittensor, Engineer, Dudhoe Crescent-road, Dundee...... do, | 
Two Houses, Moldgreen, Huddersfield seeceeccccos J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield ............ do. | 
Road Works, Cartmel- road, Keighley ..... oe Sonescesiees Barber, Hopkinson, & Co. , Engrs., Craven Bank Chmbrs. Keighley do. 
Bridge and Approaches, St. Annes-on-Sea.....scccsesseeee: Lancs & Yorks Railway Company] R. C. Irwin, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester ...... ney “a do | 
Shed, Dewsbury Moor ..... ppabannsbushasdtesevebsuoonss aieseveres eccceccccces Holtom & Fox, Architects, Corporation-street, Dewsbury... do, 
Dyeworks, AEs NINN sin nic cobcianesccuipacsuhbmivunbassiznbar seekeiSaees E. C. Brooke, Architect, 6, ~peneemeenmaiaunin henicsecamenie ssanue do. 
Road Metalling, &e., New Monkland, Hamilton, N. a mney A. Rankin, Surveyor, 1 Spsiecenninalinen: Sbapgusoeovesneacssceeds do, | 
Flints and Ragstone . SEE NY, EE ES Uckfield (Sussex) "RDO ccscsses Scene F. Holman, 86, High-street, Lewes bee sas Cibubncssbeidundeusunsbaunsiesns do, 
Additions, &c., to School, Balmedie, ‘Aberdeen. sosseoens seceaubasoen Brown & Watt, Architects, TEE. curiiniovmiiommnmen Me © 
Cottage, &c., Pare Gwyllt, PMO saceseccsscossisnbies ae scecescececs T. T. Lewis, Bridgend, Glam.... ose do. 
House, Stable, &c., Birkby, Huddersfield ...............- sonscases--° B. Abbey & Son, Surveyors, 344, “New- street, "Huddersfield... do. 
Artisans’ Dwellings, Upper Rathmines ..... psnebiewasvennes Rathmines, &c., U.D.C...............| F. J. Hicks, Architect, 28, South Frederick- street, 0 ee do. 
Earthenware Sewers ...... . ce MOUNT RIG s sissiccassvnsisceazecsaceoent ri T. Eayrs, Civil Engineer, 39, Corporation- -street, Birmingham... do. 
Tall Chimney, Wheatley, ee W. Hi. D. Horsfall, Architect, ‘Tower Chambers, Halifax .....0...... do, 
Making-up Montpelier-road and others ...........s.e00s0e0: Sutton (Surrey) U. D. CG). cvecees. | O. Co Smith, Survey or, Municipal Offices, Sutton ........ : do. 
CREE ATONT BADOE: GEO. on snscnscenennncd>se-sicess sbosaiupispaepatecekas! Salford Corporation............ opbekeas. L. ©. Evans, Town Hall, Salford . sonssncaseniess ‘ do. 
re ee a Haverfordwest Corporation ..... .. | R. T. P. Williams, Council Chambers, Haverfordwest. Seueaaas do. 
Granite (5,975 tons) and Slag (1,457 tons) .............00.. Horncastle (Lincs) R.D.C ............] J. E, Chatterton, ‘Council Offices, Horncastle .. - eerie do. 
Building Work at Presbyterian Church, Donugheady evcsecesees M. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond- street, Londonderry . pevinaee do. 
Additions to Business Premises, Workington ee Mr. J. Jessop LOOP eee. W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. | Feb, 22 
Asphalting. Kerbing, &c., Market- RUAN so cicccassnsncic Reet A RIAD AS 55 ccc aessvsassapacaninvasovancs A. A. Goodall, Surveyor. Council MOPMCORSEUIUL 54> casstsacesnecescaterees do. 
Surveyors’ Materials ........0.00.0. sccccscsssccresocens ea Rawtenstall ( Lanes) Corporation . —— Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall ......... do. 
Four Houses, Gordon-street, Elland......... .| Halifax Industrial woencte Ltd . Horsfall & Son, Architects, 22a, Commercial-street, Halifax... do. 
Granite and Slag . Dene nan HA IEE Wien — BDC, sive Sasuveateaeaet ” Haviland, 2 2, St. Giles’- -square, Northampton... sisnsdavabeaecedenucance® 
Additions to School and House, New Wortley, Leeds} Trustees ........ Sreapuoseeeascsvenne i Bannister, Ball-lane, New Wortley .. 
Malting Premises, Clayton, near Kradford ........... 1 eee S. Spencer, Architect. 344, Great Horton. road, "Bradford 
Additions to Schools, Abercarn, PONS occcsciasscsaveeouna ss Mynyddislwyn School Board.........| R. L. Roberts, Architect, OS RAAT RD do 
Main Sewer, Railway-terrace, HC. ......cccccccessssssceesesees BOF MIANs. cnssoses esnseasons HE eS D. G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer, Rugby . saeneneeererees seeeceecesens sb. 
Additions to Baths, Almshouse-lane ..........c0..ceeeceees Wakefield Corporation asechebeahos City Surveyor, Town Ball, Wakefleld ......cccccccccoeee eaneesenewe eebseasees do, | 
Pavilion, Walker Park pbakessbousiaekebbuse piebesesecubnsnenionn Walker (Northumberland) U.D.C.} T. W. Laycock, Surveyor, ‘Church- street, Walker Kaskeaae suacgvansseses do. 
SRN EMIOR MIIOS 565 5's3:: cnuscbsepcusennabudsesaccussiesencasees Bury (Lancs) Water Board ........... J. Cartwright, ‘Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Market Place, Bury. do, 
Pair Villas, Queen’s-road, Broadstairs... bebscabavestpacassesenes Mr. R. Howell ......... busieaant ‘. . Howell, 1, Davenport- -road, CURLORGS Ms, cxschecwcded: ou eoceeasivensis do, 
Granite Limestone, ORs. c55.0 chpaachpacasennkenvans Sisceneania Hunslet R.D.C, .......00. ‘ a oS Pindar, Glasshonse- street, Hunslet, ESOGUN) <snsus: sssanccaovencaas do. 
Trial Boring, Hitcham, Suffolk .. MOBIOLA DC.  sasiasssessacse rd “Newman, Council Offices, Churchgate- strec t, Hadleigh pasakaas wie, ao. 
Road Metal, &c., Lewes ...cocccereee East Sussex County Council . F. J. Wood, Civil Engineer, ‘County Hall, Lewes mathe cuecae ’ do. 
Chimney Stalk (200 feet), Dee Village .. Aberdeen Town Council .. A, Smith, Engineer, Gasworks, Aberdeen .. . do, 
co Re Rg Se aa el A SORA ae i RR RDS Tare St. Marylebone Guardians .. Steward, ‘Infirmary, R Rackham-street, Notting Hill . Feb. 25 
*Taking Down and Removing weenie EROROOR «.0.<00000- Norwich Union Life Insurance Soc. See Adv ertisement... sitectecustee do 
LE A SES. Liandaff, @c., B.D.C.  cccccoscoccssovee J. Holden, Civil Engineer, 35, ‘St. “Mary- street, ‘Cardiff .. dicescaittexsus do. 
Alterations, &c. , to Town “Hall, Hove .. sosccccosceosecessoes pepuansaseas H. H. Scott, Borough attire Town Hall, Hove, Sussex............ do, | 
Granite and Slag .. ne gee RE ORE See pe RAN ES Oe ogg (Lincs) R.D.C. ar J. Mi Simpson, B ,oston SuxGs _ dpbeveasachebupabGsvacwoxssterssunsevesedtaessevessess do. 
Business Premises, ‘Gortmore, SS egimintiaetenant Mr. B. McElhinny... ebativesesaus M. Sellars, Architect, Omagh....cc.ccccccoccscese -esccres avccccccccaceces do. 
Wesleyan Chapel, "Westgate if ill, Bradford ..........0008. Walker & ; Collinson, "architects, Swan “Arcade, Bradford do. 
Additions to School, MUSING 65. cos cuscaccsincacosnunsdiensees Bristol School Board ...., iddeceucssees Wire k Saunders, Architect, Quay-street, Bristol ........... pe gitesesee do. 
Baptist Church, Kay- street, Rawtenstall, Lancs., sénnbanonens J. H. Spencer, Architect, Bury- road, Rawtenstall _.......scssecsssss... do. | 
Tramway Materials Darwen Corporation... wee. | BR. W. Smith-Saville, Civil Engineer, Municipal © Darwen... do. | 
Electrical Plant . saison Beckenham U.D.C. .... ..| R. P. Wilson, 66, Victoria-street, 8. W. ‘es sae do. 
Asphalting, Bricks, Yement, & Sheffield Corporation C. F. Wike, Civil Engineer, ‘Town Hall, ‘Sheffield . cee do. 
Kentish Ragstone (800 tons) pksbabsooubauebiecanses a ccpumnatcos Hastings Corporation P: H: Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings....c.cccssssesee.e- do. 
Guernsey Granite, Basalt, &C.........c.cccccscscsosssscees anaes Hastings Corporation ............0. wi do do. 
Residence, Camborne. Veor, Cornwall ...... yaveisapsasssOsbbel 2.0... «22, eae S. Hill, Architect, Green-lane, Redruth.... euaks) usopeeaans do. 
*Works and Materials pabenvacasanhens Shasshannasskusccestakanceuk east Camberwell Corporation.........000...] See Advertisement... vis seeahaSenuensnnsaanT aman buns svewans encase eccasceccosees do. 
RUN WiREL PNR TBIN 505s ons sisspadsnssacssstasiscn ni veuscyeiass Westminster City Council ........ ee ~—_ Hall, Charing Cross-road, W.C... begaessscreca|, (HORe tae 
Rebuilding Inn, High-street, tance hana aae sapasebued C. M. Davies, Architect, 112, High- street, “Merthyr .. sieiahbenhanscoeres do. 
SN IN ion cua ka cus cssis ph pu csybuapensiaionnen ..| Willesden District Council ........ Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne- -road, Kilburn, Ne Vic cacnnasckssussecatest do. 
*Kentish Flints .., ..| Barking Town U.D.C........ {LO MOIOOS, SAT IIIE |, pcan) oniceeon ce uonrss ads beasbasecuhenssecevessaseasesesnes do 
to eee .| Bristol Sanitary Committee .........] City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol ............-.0.++ Feb. 27 | 
\*Works and Materials ..... Hampstead Borough Council .....| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. - do. | 
|*Works ON Materials ....cccrsssccscoscssccccsssscascesseveccceceres.| HACkney Borough Council......... ...| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney ..... sb eutaeutecn puseacwaasnsaasen | Feb. 28 | 
RINE isin 5524 aichs cas shonshononssipabopndsoncsalnabsinavbanmpnoweroos Thame R.D.C.. poasbaseansaucvennl aes Goodenough, District Surveyor, AING | 455cchscésscesrecinss Se do. 
Bathiog Establishment, Whitley, Northumberland ...| Whitley, &c., U D.C. AEE J. P. Spencer, Civil Engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne .............0 do. 
EEE APOIEIRG | (csacnnccsxpanabsavescessecserporsss coarse Se London County Council ...............| Manager, L. C. C, Works Department, Belvedere-road, S.E..........,. Mar. A 
SAME INOS s cccscancsbponsasaesecesasbsssncskocsee cussks Seecteeaive .| East Dereham U.D.C. ...... B. H. Vores, Council Offices, East Dereham........ Sistacestrenniticuserale MERE 
*Maintenance and Repair of Main Roads... onssesscoseonnccss. | GORY COUNCY COUNGL ...ss0sccccsescess| COUNLY Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone........ aaceavernd setecstescsl “eee 
RUN EMILE i Ssnssncaicesssensoncd sbaverccccesssse posses sseansnsssons Tottenham U.D.C.............. benbasesce Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham ......+ avoneveenaenys sae cvesaees ee do, 
SEN MRNIROD ss spivsoscessontvsvoaxccisecaeveveas ousvesosvsos .| Middlesex County Council Seiten H. T. Wakelam, Guildhall, Westminster .........s00000. widnacacceesinaras do. 
‘Guernsey Granite.. e do. do. do. 
PEED PMID | sisikaninsnnesd Asvcenstonsicsiensbasnsnsiace ..| South Stoneham R. D.C. ....ceceesseee.| FE. Wentworth-Sheilds, 1, Cranbury-road, ap ray eg . 
*Superstructure of ‘Avonbank Ele tricity Works .........| Bristol Electrical Committee weeee.| Secretary, Electricity Department, Temple Back, Bristol .. 
*Infants’ School .............«. sinkaane ashore cevccccccecscccorssecoseee| Feltham School Board.....,...cccccce.| SCC AMVEFtiseMent ........0.. ssecrss-sersccessereees Siandapuascess eivesstes 
|*Hotel, Weybourne-On-Ses........0.....c0rerrevesecesessovessooccoes speabebes R. Carter, Architect and Surveyor, Gromer ue | 
| Business Premises, South Denes, Great Yarmouth......| Mr. E. A. Baker... seske\euasebebnenassenel Ms Waller, Architect, Middlegate-street, Great Yarmouth . . | 
Additions to Crown Vs MI can cecsioncsnnssceescecesecses Mr. A, W. Midgley sessescsesessseeeees.| A. EB. Dixon, Architect, 5, Park-lane, Leeds bissunceicone paddxesussens sousiad do. 
Lodge, Cottages, &c., Grantley, near Ripon ...... scosecces| SIF C. FUINESS,.....000e00 See "| Bland & Brown, Architects, Harrogate .....0...sesscsssessssessseeseseees ae dou. | 
—— —- nee ae ree ee ee ee ee ————— -— =>: a. | 
| | 
| PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 
} | 
‘Application | 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
| | eal 
*Clerk of Works... seereeencoccesevcecccerecccoscssers seeceees POPULOT IDO sscassvssssosssssesvessense 41. 4a. per week ws iim a 
|*Architectural BIN. ccvisnncsntenstscnase cages sevens Newport Corporation ..............0... BL. 108, POF WEEK ,.,.....cccrcccccccsescccccccesccnocccccceccscssscnccecccsenecs | _ do. | 
*Oherkk Of WOFKS ........:s00000++-s0seseee seieehinesiteididititeniiag NTN. esis cthienatrnicinas TEETER deities mem an. 
*Architectural Draughtsman... Shbsebsesan peaueniune saaotsnnansentpes Bury Tramways ee PaOEES chaceeseescavauevneanane | Feb. ." 
[SION RURBUADD ....sernscrronessoessncsoescorsagesnecasscsace ressensee Ipswich Corporation ..........00...04. 7SL. PET ANTUM....cssccsserssssesreserssccensersetscrsansessasencesssascnazoranssesenses| Mar. 4 
'*City Engineer and Surveyor............cceseees ... | Westminster City Council ............] 10002. Per ANNUM c.rciscssecsssseesensereenseennnssesesssssessereecnsneaaeser sent Mar. | 


Public Appointments, pp. XX. xxi. & xxiv, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim 
prices 0 


ity and quantity obviou 
Quald be remembere 


information. 


d Stocks «+= 
Rough Stocks and 


rizzi : 
ooth _ Bright 
Srracing Stocks.. 
Shippers ooce es ee 
tONS.. 20220 oe 
ee Wire Cuts .. 
Best Fareham Red 


d by 


BRICKS, &c. 
s. 


115 
riz 0 
18 o 
8 o 
9 0° 
15 6 

6 


11 


> -~a> wu WrHHDN 
wm 


in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
f materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
sly affect prices—a fact which 
those who make use of this 


© per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Best Red pressed 

Ruabon Facing. ° ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pr 

Staffordshire .. 7 0 - “a - 
Do., Bullnose .. « 12 0 ” ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks ...- 4 6 ” ” ” 
Giazep Bricks. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...» 13 © © ” ” » 
Headers ..+0---- 12 0 © - a ne 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats wana se eC ’ x) ” 
Double Stretchers 19 © © F ee a 
Double Headers.. 16 0 © Pe oe <a 
One Side and two 
BOS dccpucasine 19 0 O P ‘ a 

Two Sides and one 

Od cccvcscces £2 O © ” 9 ‘és 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints ........ 20 0 90 ” rr 9 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers... 12 0 O : , P 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 14 0 O 99 - a 
Double Stretchers 15 © © + a = 
Double Headers.. 14 0 O - 
One Side and two 
Bods ccccvccccs 35.0 0 “i “s a 
Two Sides and one 
i ciwu0. 2 oe Ss ” 33 . 

plays, Chamfered, 

Squints ...... oe 14 0 O ” a 
Seconds uality 

White and Dipped 

Salt Glazed ..4. 2 0 9 1» less than best. 

s. d. 

Thames and Pit Sand ........ 7 6 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ......eeesss0 : ae a 
Best Portland Cement ........ 38 © per ton os 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 6 , 


Notge.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 


13s. 6d. per yard, delivered, 
32s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


° per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét. 


STONE. 

Ss. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 
Bath * week 2 
Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 
Beer inblocks .... t 64 
Grinshill aa acne ae 
Brown Portlandin blocks 2 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 14 
Red Corsehill ,, 25 
Red Mansfield __,, 2 43 


Hard York in blocks .. : 
Hard York 6 in. sawn both sid 
landings, to 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 3 
3 in. self-faced Ditto o 93 


” ” 


in. 


16X 8 best 


in. 
20X 10 best blue Bangor... 
, _ best seconds 


SLATES, 


4 


” 10 
” 


20X10 best blue Portma- 


«e IO 


oc n 

16x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 

20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green..... 11 2 6 


16x 8 ”» 
20X10 Permanent 
16x 8 ‘a 


& 
Best _ red roofing tiles... 41 


s. d. 


150 


6 26 


18 0 
°° 


9 6150 
green 10 0 O 
Pe 5 126 
TILES. 


ip and valley tiles... 

Best Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 
Hip and valley tiles.... 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 

. ornamental Do. .... 


Hip tiles...... 
Valley tiles.... 


Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. (Peakes). 50 9 
Hip HUB a vic endcncuces 
Vall 


ey tiles.... 


Deals : best 3 in. by tx in. and 4 in. 
by gin. and rz in. 

: best 3 by 9 
Battens: best 2} in. by7 in. and 8 in. 


d. 
ie: 
40 


4 0 


41 
=. 6 


woop. 
BuiLpING Woop.—YELLow. 
At per standard. 


and 3in. by 7in. and 8 in. 
Battens : best 2} by 6 and 3 by6.. 


Deals: seconds .... 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 


tion) 


eeeeeeee eeeeee 


Battens : seconds............ Cee 


eeeee 


sizes 


Lh 

9) 

Le 

” 

hi 

3” 

LP] 

LE 

” 
es 

s. d, 
28 


” 
% 
” 
” 
: 
”? 
LE) 
” 
” 


per ft. super. 


at rly. depét. 


3 0 


”» 
9) 


” 
” 


” 
9) 


s. d 


al 
i 
- 
° 
° 


” 2 
” 2 


II 5 oper 10000f 1200atry. dep 


6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
per doz. i. ' 
per 1,000 ” ” 
per doz. a “a 
per 1,000 ” ” 

0” thi ”” 

per doz. 9 7. 
” LB) ” 
per 1,000 ” ” 
per doz. me ee 


4s dd 


18 0 o 
I5 10 oO 


1310 0 
_ less than 
7in. and 8in, 


t o Olessthan best 


o 190 


O 9s 99 99 
At per oad of 50 ft. 


410 0 


5 °o o 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 

At per load of 50 ft. 
Fir Timber— 4 & a 42s 4 
SOGGEE cc ncccodecatccucscasas 4.8.6 410 © 
Small timber (8 in. to roin.) .... 312 6 315 0 
SONI DOU ccnccucssenccecace 215 0 3.66 
Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 4 0 0 Io 0 

Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 


Sil US EE Uiecaccecceccccnacs 20 10°70 95 50 o 
Zin. by Qin. ....cecececeense 24 0 0 25 0 O 
Battens, 24in. and3in.by7in. 20 0 0 21 0 Oo 

Second yellow deals,3in. by1rin. 2210 0 24 0 oO 

oa ‘ 3in.by gin. 20 0 0 21 0 O 

Battens, a} in.and 3in.by7in. 1610 o 18 0 o 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

SU Os: conse cncscccssacanas 1610 o 18 o oO 

Battens, 24in. and 3in. by 7in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

bee 2 i 4. qakacexaueaua 25 00 2600 

Dos Sims BEG We ccnscecccens 22 00 2300 

BAM. 565 6cccccxedecs aeeudens 1610 © 1710 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

BE Wiiiccccaducuucacacesaas - 110 0 2000 

Dey Fite DE OME ccccdevcsens 170 0 00 

GION ccacccacosne adcewauean 14 © O 1410 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

SG Mas causdavdeucneeus chat IS 0 o 1610 0 

Do. 3 in. by gin. wwescccceese 14 0 O 14 10 O 

Wc cacaeu cess Utmicece TSI @ 353676 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3in. by 11 in.. 15 10 0 1610 0 
as +s » jin. bygin. .. 14 0 O 15 © O 

awe cncncegddecedoceeee + 1210 O 1310 0 

Second white deals3 in. by 1rimn. 14 0 0 135 0 O 
sa ‘a » 3in. bygin. 13 0 O© 1400 

3 sa BARU kecccwans « 25 0 6 Is GC 

Pitch pine: deals....... seevaneee 10 oe 100 

Under 2 in. thick extra ........ O10 0 Ioo 
Yellow Pine— 

First, regular sizes ............ 30 0 0 33 00 
Broads (12 in. and up) ........ 2 0 0 more 
OCEGMEMNS cccececsce aneddaes 22 0 0 24000 

Seconds, regular sizes ........ 24 10 0 2610 0 

Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 22 00 
Kauri Pine— 
Planks, per ft. cube .......... «<« 9 36 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. CUBE ...ccccccees 026 oe 8 
Small _,, ae eadeeceueunas o 2 4 o 27 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... o 5 © Oo 5 6 
ry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

WGP auccascdae dd cesecaassa es Gof o 

# in. do. do isin Googe "= 

Dry Mahogany— 

Honduras, , per ft. sup. 

SUING dicacadcadvadececacaus oo 9 Oo O11 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
HM cacunasccdadéucnsacucece oe 6 oo a6 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

BS MCU iia cc veceenaoas Kbesenes OEE “GIKee 
Teak, per load ..sccccsces gewkus - 100 2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Pee fh CUMBn cect ccceens anaes Gas © 300 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
to Railway Vans, 


per ton. 

4 «&. 4 ed& 

Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 8 0 0 900 

Compound Girders _,, » . 910 0 1015 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections .......... eueneed giz 6 i112 6 

Flitch Plates ......... € cecccccoce Io 0 O 1015 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns ..... 8 5 0 10 0 o 
METALS. 

Per ton, in London. 

IRoN.— Lah: ££ 

Common Bars........-+.. deans @i0 @ -« * « 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality ..........+. 915 0 10 00 

Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 11 10 0 Ce 

Mild Steel Bars............. coe 9 10 O 1010 0 

Hoop Iron, basis price.......+++ Io 5 0 1015 0 

Sa eee 16 0 Oo ys oe 


“ And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g......... 
” »» to 242. 
re 93, 10.26 Z.--seeeee 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


ioI5 O = = = 
538 -O° © pes 
350 += = 


3 ft. tO 20 Z..ccccccecccece ae S23: @-6 ene, vim 
sf »» 22g.and24g. 1315 0 a =) Na 
aa a eae S6:100@: & oii 

Sheet Iron, galvanised, flat, best 

quality.— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ....-..- 17.0 0 - 2 

‘ »» 22g.and24g. 1710 0 «x 0 os 

‘a 99 BOGocccecesece 19 O O ots 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20'g. 13 0 © ys 

es 3) 22g.and24g. 1310 0 * = 0 


o sa. SOG. .2:-60se 16 0 @ FE IO40 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 

and thicker .. 13 0 0 a Sa e 

Pe » 22g.and24g. 14 0 oO fae 

99 99 20. Be we aeeeee I5 0 Oo . 2 - 

Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in... ........ II 10 Oo at eS 


nder 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. & up, 18 5 0 + «+ = 


Pipe in CoS 2.00 ceccccsccccees 2:38 Go se ‘s 
Soil Pipe... ccccccccccccccece 21 5 0 = 2 * 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieill6 Montagne .........- ton 
Silesian....ccesccoces dagass “ewe 
CoprpER— 
Strong Sheet........-+ perlb. o I iat ink 
(NUM decdecweavasavunad oa a a (ieee 
Copper nails ........cccee ae o 1 3 a 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet...... dwbon “es o oll mm 
in VAM rere: cree oe Ca . 
Tin—English Ingots ...... a co 1 : 
So_tpER—Plumbers’ ...... $9 o o 8B + le 
cif nr oi ee a ee ee 
Blowpipe ........ eeatnoae” 4 © o10 ' 2 = 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS : 
15 02. thirds ......sccscccencee 29d. per ft. delivered. 
cd. 


90 SOUS ncncccescsmccces SE os o 
a Sa ane sft a oa 
20:99 WOGIERB sc acncccsmaccscces 360s a0 ite 
96 Om. Chis oc cc cccca eacncasae GaGs 45 - 
9% £4: CONNOID nn cacinasahemcnacce GHEE os 98 
SUOR TNWGE: cans cccnccccccccas ONL is ‘ 


39.99 SOUTENE coos acccasqsesesce Sh 


Fluted sheet, 15 02. ...2cscscene 340s ps a 
pe o . he cacccrcomes Ge xs 
} Hartley's Rolled Plate... 4a. : ye 








” ”” 5] 
t @ w a 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes....... aac 4 ; ¢ 
” ” oy in o- 2.9 
oD »y In drums o 2 8 
Boiled ,, »» in pipes o 2 8 
2 aa oo in barrels . 029 
a » ,s indrums .. Oo 211 
Turpentine, in barrels ....... 027 
p in drums.... cee os 029 
Genuine Ground English White Lead «per ton 27 0 o 
seed 7 meal y’, Ay eee eee » 25 10 O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.......... osoomepercwt. 0 9g oO 
Stockholm Tar ............ soeeceee per barrel x 10 0 
VARNISHES, &c. wom 
: ; s d 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 016 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. r 0 © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 6 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work........ 010 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
‘WORD. stnnsisadasuddsaagvacsaccakdacdaicen Gan 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 016 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... I 0 0 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish .....c.cccacascocsee O18 © 
Best Japan Gold Size ...cccccccccccasccuscoes O80 6 
CGE EC VERON da aedc tc dnakencccaadsicncsce .OmCe 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..........cecccseece 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black fasdeiesenhhuvenaassseuiek< @ abu 
Berlin Black .....:.....0 ecaccancansccee O8S @ 
PRONE a5 006 dasa cuednnsedndadddedl gratia ke o10 Oo 
Best French and Brush Polish ......0eseceeese 0 20 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ “Hampstead” (We have no information on the sub- 
ject.) R.M. G. (Below our limit.) W. & N.—J. ge 
H. C. (Amounts should have been stated.) 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi» 
— 

etters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other j 
borrtesd p er journals are NOD 

.We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
age subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding liter: and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


letters, 
of course, with the 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.nt. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
AMERSHAM.—For proposed alterations and additions 


to the Chesnuts, Amersham Common. Mr. Guest Luckett, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 


SHEKWHD oc00 cons cccehh, S92 | AGME. dccsccccccccacce £946 
Darvell 1,090 Se, COREE EEN * 
Darlington.......... 1,029 | Crook & Sons ........ 

WE Nas aeeesecneca 998 | Senior & Clarke ...... 728 





BIRKENHEAD.—For erecting a warehouse, for Mr, 
James Morris, 80, Grange-road, and Argyle-street. Mr. 
C. O. Francis, architect, 5, Richmond-street, Livernoo.. 
Quantities by architect :— 
Ww. ‘orde £1,136 2 
P. Rothwell... 
Thomas & Son 
J. Merritt .... 


° | R. Allen, Priory- 
1,045 © O street, Birken- 
1,022 0 o | dt 
I,0II 0 oO 


hea 4990 9 Oo 





CLATTERBRIDGE (Cheshire).—For additions to 
infirmary, together with new shippon, &c., at Wirral 
Union Workhouse, for the Wirral Guardians. Mr. C, O 
Francis, architect, 5, Richmond-street, Liverpool. 
Quantities by architect :— 
W. Hz. Forde .. £812 13 


2| Thomas & Son, 
R. Allen 


addin a 755 0 O Oxton Village, 
W. R. Holland 638 o o| Birkenhead*..£629 o o 
J. Hardwick .. 632 © o| 








DERBY.—For the erection of a chimney shaft, for the 


Corporation. Mr. A. Eaton, architect, 6, St. James’ 
street, Derby. Quantities by the architect :— 
Radford & Greaves, Derby ......:.... 41,433 





DURHAM.—For the erection of an engine house at 
sewage disposal works, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. W. Taylor, A.M. Inst.C.E., St. Nicholas-chambers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 
bre re 41,564 o| C. W. Gibson, Dur- 

Gradon & Son 1,398 o| ham* ........ 41,297 10 
Engineer’s estimate, £1,500.] 


[See also next page. 
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DEVON PORT.—For the erection of St. Budeaux Board 
School, for the Dévonport School Board. Messrs. Hine & 
Odgers, architects :— 





Ber Sh a0j 6851 Coles. este daceeece 415,878 
- 17,850] Andrews .......... 15,850 
17,711 | Matcham & Co 15,673 
17,350 | Wakeham 15,138 
16,681 | Lethbridge .... 14,980 
16,349 | Allen & Tozer .... 14,951 
16,250 | Lapthorn & Co. .. 14,666 
BD,800- 1 TMOKC. 5:00 00cc0cee 13,900 
16,055 








GRAYS (Essex).—For -the erection of cottage and 
stables. adjoining Ravenswood. .Mr. Christopher M. 


Shiner, architect, 3, Bond-court, Walbrook, E.C., and 
Grays :— 

Hammond & Son .. £639 °| SOO. dns bebece es £560 o 
Lawrence .......- 605 o 





GRIMSBY.—For the erection of four shops, Pasture- 
street, for Messrs. Hewitt Brothers, Limited. Mr. Herbert 
C. Scaping, architect, Court-chambers, Grimsby. Quan- 


tities by Mr. J. Watson, Hull :— 

G. & J. Smith £2,800 o o| H. Marrows ..£2,561 15 6 

Thompson & W. Ion ...... 25527 10 © 
SOMD cc cee 2,800 o o| Gilbert & Kir- 

Hewins & a". wasews 2,478 4 1 
Goodhand.. 2,763 12 0 





LONDON,.—For alterations and additions to No. 40, 
Woodgrange-road, Forest Gate, E., for Messrs. Loid & 
Co. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 177, Romford- road, 
Stratford, E. :-— 

G. E. Todd & Co, ..£2,469 | I. & H. Cocks, Ltd. £2,172 
A. E. Symes.......- 2,195 | W. J. Maddison* .. 1,947 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of a council 
chamber, offices, &c., Pentonville, for the Monmouth- 
shire County Council. Mr. W. Tanner, County Surveyor, 
Newport, Mon. :~ 


Jones Bros......... Ceoses | Tr Biowtes «00s. cces £8,830 
A, B. Perktt o.sces 9,900 | C. H. Reed ........ 8,800 
Bowers & Co....... 9,570 | W. A. Linton ...... 8,780 
T. G. Diamond.... 9,500] E. C. Jordan ...... 8,697 
Morgan & Co. .... 9,161] Richards & Co.,, 
5 ERION .ces00e0'ss 9,140 DIOWDOTL” oo 20000 8,470 
. M. Blackburn . 8,995 


PARKSTONE (Dorset).—For the erection of a house 
and shop, Sandbanks-road, for Mr. G, Kilford. Mr. Walter 
Andrew, architect, Parkstone :— 








enkins & Son £1,497 0 of A.& F. Wilson £1,050 0 o 
‘. Smith 1,350 © o| Burt & Vick.. 998 0 Oo 
Baker 7. Cuauiss, 
Pearcey.... 1,094 0 0 | Upper Park- 
2 ee 1,050 © oj stone* 987 10 8 





POOLE.—For the erection of a car-shed, offices, 
boundary walls, &c. Mr. C. W. G. Little, engineer, the 
British Electric Traction Company, Donington House, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. :— : 

Jones & Sc ward 42,724 | Burt & Vick, Poole* £2,142 
Jenkins & Sons .... 2,655 





SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to the 
Howard Hotel, Howard-street and Pond-street, Sheffield, 
for Messrs. the Directors of Thomas Rawson & Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, 14, St. James’-row, 
Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— 


G. H. May .. £1,734 8 5]| T.Margerrison £1,383 0 o 
W.H. Bowden 1,719 0 0| G.&C.Earl.. 1,378 0 o 
Geo. Vaughan 1,609 o o/C. H. Gillam 1,270 0 o 
. L. Lilleker 1,507 8 o| J. S. Teanby, 
‘, Turner.... 1,490 0 oO] Carterknowle- 
A. Bradbury.. 1,469 o of road* ...... 1,240 0 0 
Bee & Son.... 1,402 0 oO 








0.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
THAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
TTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 

FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele. Address; ‘‘SNEWIN London.” 


Nos. 7, 8, 
HA 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For alterations to premises, No. 
7, Victoria-terrace, for .Mr. John Shotton, jun., Mr. 


rat Grieves, architect, Albany Chambers, South 
ields :— 
General Trades.—M. Hall, jun., South 
MINED 505 aes Gites bie bsewiees nase os 225 0 
Encaustic Tiles.—Walker & Son, New- 
RNREOS fon sie xecaebainos =i seadtoneadere 74 °5 
Granite Work.—Farbridge & Son, South 
MEMES wocs'cin sce acute sxe ceeea eer’ 45 10 
4344 15 





SWANLEY.—For the erection of the White Oak 
Schools, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. W. H. & P. B. Strudwick, New Inn 
Chambers, Wych-street, Strand, W.C. Messrs. Newman 
& Newman, architects and surveyors, 31, Tooley-street, 
London Bridge, S.E. :— 


Balaam Bros. ....4151,256| B. E. Nightingale4133,227 


Leslie & Co....... 141,450 | Willmott & Sons .. 122,915 
Foster & Dicksee.. 140,270 | Lorden & Son .... 121,888 
R. L. Tonge...... 238,652 | J. J. Wise ....000 116,035 


Stephens, Bastow, Martin Wells & Co. 115,000 
& Co. .......... 135,209 | C. Wall, Chelsea* 112,324 





TREDEGAR (Mon.).—-For the erection of a chapel 
and schoolroom, Commercial-road. Mr. W. S. Williams, 
architect, Elmwood, Tredegar :— 

Rees Edwards, Trede- D. J. Vaughan...... 41,322 
gar* 41,460 [Withdrawn.] 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Nottingham).—For erecting a 
single house, Millicent-road, West Bridgford, according to 
plans and quantities by Mr. William R. Gleave, architect, 
18, Low-pavement, Nottingham :— 

G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham* 





_ WEST BRIDGFORD (Nottingham).—For erecting a 
single house, Bridgford-road, West Bridgford, according 
to plans and quantities by Mr. William R. Gleave, archi- 
tect, 18, Low- pavement, Nottingham :— 

W. & J. Simons, Nottinghamt 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


"* THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United - TY at the 
rate of 19S. per annum sa numbers) PREPAID. To all sof 
Europe, erica, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 
&c., 26s, oor annum. Remittances — to DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to publisher of ‘‘ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at-the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (sa 
numbers) or 4s. gt Ys uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘' The Builder,” by Friday Morning's Post. 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 

















Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS 








BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, BE. 





Se 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ita 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KIN 
FLUATE ini ees 
or Hardening, Waterpr 
and Preserving Building Matera 










































HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. andC, 
The Doulting Stone Co.) sleet 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Lid,, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with rene [ewer 

METCHIM & SON {or.ctoncnst Wen terER 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c, &e, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 1388, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 

















Special attention Is given to the above vy 


French Asnbalte C1 


Contractors to 
H.M, Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 





ASHTON GATE WOE_KS, CORONATION-BD 


CO. 


BRISTOL: 
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THE GREEN ‘* TURBEH” (TOMB OF FOUNDER). 


INK- PHOTO, SPRAGUE &C° Lt? 4 & 5S. EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE. 
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VENETIAN ARMOURY, CANDIA. 
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NOURIO GMTE, CANDIA, 
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ARETTO IE, Canny 
: TURKISH ARCHES, CANDIA. 








INK-PHOTO, SPRAGUE &C° LT? 4 & S. EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE.E.C 
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THE CHOIR, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.—Drawn sy Mr. JAMES MCLACHLAN (Pugin Student, RIB A.}. 
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SLY CATHEDRAL.—Drawn sy Mr. JAMES MCLACHLAN (Pugin Student, R.1.B.A.) 
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